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RoraL ACADEMY OF ARTS, 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 


The EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY is 
NOW OPEN. Admission (from Eight till Seven o'clock), 
One Shilling, Catalogue, One Shilling. 


JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 





XHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
BRITISH ARTISTS.—Incorporated by Royar Caan- 
vER.—The THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
of this SOCIETY is NOW OPEN, from Nine a.m. till dusk. 
Admittance, One Shilling. 


Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. T. ROBERTS, Sec, 





JOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
‘ COLOURS, THE FIFTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION is Now Open at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall 
East, (Close to the National Gallery,) from Nine tat Dusk. 


Admittance 1s. Catalogue 6d, 


JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 





HE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER-COLOURS.—The TWENTY-SEVENTH 
ANNUAL PXHIBITION of this Society is NOW OPEN, 


at their Gallery, 58, Pall Mall, near St. James’s Palace. 
Season Tickets, 5s. 


Admission 1s, Catalogue, 6d, 
* JAMES FAHEY, Sec. 





NSTITUTION OF THE FINE ARTS, 
PORTLAND GALLERY, 316, REGENT STREET. 
FOURTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the 
WORKS of MODERN ARTISTS IS NOW OPEN, from 
Nine till dusk. Admission, One Shilling. Catalogue, Six- 
pence, Single Season Tickets, Five Shillings. 


BELL SMITH, Secretary. 


| OYAL INS STITUTION EVENING 
MEETINGS, On Monday, June 3rd, C. T. NEWTON, 
Fsq., Keeper of the Greek and Roman Antiquities, B.M., 
will deliver a Discourse “On the Sculptures of the Mau- 
soleum of Halicarnassus,” lately deposited in the British 
Museum. 

Time and Regulations as on Friday evenings. 


May 13, 1861. H. BENCE JONES, Hon. See. R.1. 











INNEAN SOCTLIETY, 
BURLINGTON HOUSE, PICCADILLY. 

The ANNIVERSARY MEETING of this Society will 
be held here, on Friday, the 24th of this month, at 
Tuner o'clock precisely, for the Election of a Council and 
Officers for the ensuing year; and the Members of the So- 
ciety will afterwards dine together at the Thatched House 
Tavern, in St. James's Street, Dinner to be on the Table 
at Half-past Five o'clock. 

N.B.—Tickets for the Dinner, including Tea and Coffee, at 
208. each, may be had of Mr. Krrrist, at the Apartments of 
the Scciety; or at the Bar of the Tavern. 

16th May, 1861. GEORGE BUSK, Secretary. 


] oY AL “GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
The ANNIVERSARY will be held at Burlington House, 
on Monday, the 27th instant, at 1 p.m. The Dinner will 
take place at the Freemasons’ Tavern, at 7 pan. The 
President, Lord Ashburton, in the Chair, 
Tiekets, One Guinea each, may be obtained at the office, 


15, Whitehall Place, 8.W. 
7 * 2 Oe LIBRARY, 
2, St. JAMES'S SQUARE. 


The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Members 
will be held on Saturday, the 25th instant, at 3 o'clock p.n. 
Subscriptions are now due. 

By Order of the Committee, 
ROBERT HARRISON, Sec. 


15th May, 1861. 





\ ONDAY SHAKSPERIAN READINGS 

by Mr. ARTHUR YOUNG, in the elegant St, Cathe- 
rine’s Hall, Catherine Street (11 doors from the Strand). 
Whit-Monday, May 20th, MACBETH; Monday, 27th May, 
OTHELLO; Monday, June 3rd, HAMLET. 


Stalls, 2s.; Reserved Seats, 1s.; Body of Hall, 6d. Com- 
mence at Eight 


OYAL HORTICULTURAL Lb Das 
at thé NEW GARDEN, SOUTH KENSINGTON, W. 
The GRAND FLOWER and 2 FRUIT SHOW, on JUNE 5, 

Admission ... ...  .. ons sent 00, ee 


JUNE 6 0.0.2: Bs. 

To 5s. 

The GRAND DAHLIA SHOW, SEPTEMBER TL J2s. 6a. 
The GRAND FRUIT and CHRYSANTHEMUM 

SHOW, NOVEMBER 6... ..,. +28. Gd. 

~ NOVEMBER | aeepee 

Fellows, Ivory Tickets and persons registered under the 
Debenture Agreement, Free, 

Doors open each Day at 1 o'clock. 

Tickets may be had at the Gardens, South Kensington ; 
Mr. Mitchell's Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street ; Mr. R. 
W. ‘Ollivier’s, 19, Old Bond Street; Mr. Sams’s, 1, St. 
James's Street; Mr. Westerton’s Library, Knightsbridge ; 
and Keith, Prowse, & Co.'s, 48, Cheapside. 

Tickets sold on Days of the Shows will be charged 2s. 6d. 
extra, 

All.the Shows will be held under Roofed Buildings, 

After the opening, on June 5, Bands will play, on Wed- 
nesdays and Saturdays, in June and Jaly, 

As the Works in the Garden are. still in. progress, the 
Council have decided that the right of entry tothese Prome- 
nades. must, for the present Season, be limited to Fellows, 
who (except on Féte Days) may personally. introduce two 
Friends, the holders of Ivory Tickets, whe may introduce 
two Friends, and» to those: persons whose names are. regis- 
tered under the Debenture Agreement; and on Saturdays, 
after L.o'clock, by Tickets, price 2s, 6d. 

*,* Ballots for Election of Fellows. will take place on the 


24th and 3lat of May. 
AND. MURRAY, 


The GRAND ROSE SHOW, JULY 


The Smail bat very Choice and. Valuable Selection of Objects of 
Art and Virtit from the Cabinet of a Gentleman. 


\ ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY AND 
4 JOHN WILKINSON, AUCTIONEERS of LITE- 
RARY PROPERTY and WORKS ILLUSTRATIVE of the 
FINE ARTS, will SELL by AUCTION, at their new Gal- 
lery, recently erected for them in North Wellington Street, 
Strand (as an addition to their house of business), at ‘OE 
precisely, on THURSDAY, May 23rd, 1861, .a very ehoic 

and valuable selection of OBJECTS of ART and V inte, 
from the Cabinet of a Gentleman; inéluding some fine and 
eatly works of the Italian school in ivory, interesting objects 
in bronze, of the Cinque-Cento and early French periods, 
Marble Statuettes, spirited groups in terra-eotta, by Clo- 
dion, Marin, and Ricourt, bonbonnitres, some very ‘choice 
specimens of early Italian decorative ebony furniture, pro- 
fuscly Inlaid with ivory ; very oo beautifu and important 
objects.i in rock crystal, t candelabra, 
girandoles, éaskets with ediicaved pl ues, &e., cabinets, 
tables, and other objects ‘of interest. Catalogues are pre- 
paring. 








Modern Engravings, including the entire remaining Jmpres- 
sions of the publications of the late ‘* Royal Trish Art Union.” 
Six Evenings’ Sale. 

OUTHGATE AND BARRETT WILL 
SELL .BY AUCTION, at their, Rooms, 22, Fleet 

Street, on THURSDAY Evening, May 30, and five following 

evenings at Six, an Extensive and interesting Collection of 

Modern Engravings, inclading the whole remaimng Im- 

pressions of the publications of the Royal Irish Art Union, 

all the plates of which are destroyed; also.a rtion of the 

Stock of a Printseller removed from ‘the North, 200 capital 





By Order of Council. 
~— WHITSUN HOLIDAYS. 
[ /OBIENT—& GRAN D SPECTACLE ; 


or a Voyage down the Stream of Civilization, Progress, 
and Religion, fromthe Earliest Times to the Present Day, 
with the Races, Mantiers, Churches, and Music of the 
Egyptians, Hebrews, Ancient Greeks,” Mahomedans, Mo- 
dern Greeks, Latins, and Moderns—in addition: to the En- 
tertainments so popular at Baster, which latter have been 
entirely remodelled, with new Musi¢, Scenery, and effects. 
Open Morning and Evening. Admission, 1s.; Children, 
half-price.. ‘The ‘new collection of Modern Paintitigs will 
shortly be opened. 
PoiyTecuni¢ Iystirution (Limited), 309, Regent Street, 


JOHNS. PHENE, Managing Direetor. 
MARYLEBONE INSTITUTION. —: 


Mrs. BESSLIE INGLIS begs to announce that she will 





give Readings from some of the LIVING WOMEN POETS, | 


at the’ Marylebone Institution, oun Thursday Evening next, 
May 28rd. To commence at Eight o'clock. 
Admission, 3s., 2s., and 1s, 

Tickets te be obtained at the Institution, 17, Edward 

Street, Portman Square, and of Emily Faithfull, Victoria 

Press, 9, Greet Coram ‘Street, 


I ISTORY “OF W! A'TER- COLOUR 
PAINTING.—An EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS, 
illustrating the History of the Art; and of Works by Fe- 
male Students of the Schools of Art, will be OPENED on 
the Ist JUNE, 1861, at the Society of Arts, John Street, 
Adelphi. 10 a.m. to 6 p,m. 
Admission, One Shilling. Catalogues, Sixpence. 
By Order of the Committee, 
LOUISA GANN, Secretary. 
Female School of Art, 43, Queen Square, W.C. 
(Removed from 37, Gower Street.) 
A BAZAAR in aid of the Building Fund of the School 
wilt be held in June, 


ISTRIBUTION OF MEDALS AND 

PRIZES to the STUDENTS of the FEMALE SCHOOL 
OF ART, and Female Students of the Metropolitan Districts 
Schools of Art. 

The Earl Granville, K.G., Lord President of the Council, 
will deliver the Medals and Prizes to the Students in the 
Lecture Theatre of the Museum of Geol +m Jermyn Street, 
on Saturday, the Ist June, 1861, at 12 o'¢ 

An Exhibition of the Works of Female Students will open 
at the Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, on the same 
day together with an Exhibition of Works illustrating the 
History of Water-Coiour Painting. 











Now ready, price 5s.; by post, on roller, 5s. 4d., 


y AGNA CHARTA, EMBLAZONED. IN 

GOLD AND COLOURS. an Exact Facsimile of the 
Original Document (A.D. 1215) preserved in the British 
Museum, printed on fine plate paper, nearly three feet long 
by two feet wide, with the Arms and Seals of the Barons 
ELABORATELY EMBLAZONED IN GOLD AND 
COLOURS. Copied by express permission. 

London; Joun Campen Horrten, Piccadilly, W. 











bjects. in neat gilt frames; a large variety a Chrome- 
Lithographs and Photographs, many beautifully coloured ; 
valuable Engraved Copperplates ; an assortment of the mo- 
dern publications of Messrs, Graves and Co. ; Portfolios, &c, 


Catalogues on receipt of four stamps. , 
Just published, 8vo, price 12s., 


HE HISTORY OF HENLEY-ON- 

THAMES: containing Notices of its Ancient History— 
The Walls—Grimes Dike—Military Affairs—Trades—The 
Corporation—List of Wardens, and Extracts from the Ke- 
cords; The Manors of Bensington, Henley, and Phillis 
Court, with the Lords of the Manors from the time of King 
John: The Church, and Church Jewels—Curious Indulgences 
for the Church and Bridge—Chantries—Registers and In- 
scriptions—List of Rectors—The Bride Gear—Church Plays 
—Hocktide—Whitsuntide; with Notices of Countess Guar- 
den—The Gatrison at Phillis Court—The Marmions—Hales 
—Rookes—Freemans, &c., «e., with particulars and pedi- 
grees of the Whitelocke Family ‘hitherto wupublished. Lius- 
trated with Engravings, 

By JOHN SOUTHERDEN BURN, Esq, 

Author of the “History of Parish Registers," “'The Fleet 








Registers,” ‘The French Protestant Refugees,” c., &e, 
London: Longman and Co. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
YLD’S MILITARY MAP OF THE 


UNITED STATES, showing the Northern States, and 
the Sonthern Confederated States, with the Forts, Har- 
bours, Arsenals, and Military Positions, enlarged Plans of 
Washington, country round Washington, Charleston, and 
Pensacola, In sheet, 5s.; in case, $s. ; on rollers, varnished, 


Os. 

WYLD'S MAP of THE UNITED STATSS, Oregon, 
Texas, and California. One sheet, showing the Siave 
and Free Labour States: Coloured, 3s.; in case, 4s. Gd. 

WYLD'S LARGE MAP. OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Four sheets, coloured, £1, 11s. 6d. ; in case, £2. 12s. 6d, 

WYLD'S STATISTICAL MAP OF THE UNITED 
STATES, showing the Free and Slave Populations, the Ex- 
ports, Imports, &c. In sheet, 1s.; in case, 2s. 

James Wy Lp, Geographer to the Queen, 457, Strand, 
Charing Cross {East, next-door to the Post Office, and 2, 
Royal Exchange. 


HE NEW GLASS MOSAIC 

FERN CASES, GLASS MOSAIC JARDINIERES, 
so much admired at the Rose Show last Season; several 
new patterns now ready. Well adapted for presents, Paper 
Weights, Urn Stands, Chess Tables.—G. H. Stevens, Glass 
Mosaic Works, 56, Great) Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn, 
London, 


RAUDULENT TRADE MARKS.— 
BROOKMAN and LANGDON having seriously 
suffered from extensive forgeries of their trade marks, 
request their friends and the public to procure their 
PENCILS either from respectable stationers or the 
Manufactory. The patronage bestowed upon them for 
upwards of a century by all lovers of the fine arts, testify 
to the continued estimation in which they are held.— 
Manufactory, 28, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 
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NEW WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ADAM BEDE.” 
In Post Octayo, price 12s., 
SILAS MARNER, 
THE WEAVER OF RAVELOE, 

By GEORGE ELIOT. 

Il. 

CONSUL PETHERICK’S SIXTEEN YEARS’ 
TRAVELS IN AFRICA. 

In Octavo, with a Map, price lés., 
EGYPT, THE SOUDAN, AND CEN- 
TRAL AFRICA, 

WITH EXPLORATIONS FROM KHARTOUM ON THE 
WHITE NILE TO THE REGIONS OF THE EQUATOR. 
By JOHN PETHERICK, F.R.G:S., 


Her Britannic Majesty's Consul for the Soudan, 


lil 
Authorized Translation, 


THE MONKS OF THE WEST, 
FROM ST, BENEDICT TO ST. BERNARD. 
By tHe COUNT DE MONTALEMBERT. 
Two Vols., Octayo, price 21s, 
Iv. 
Third Edition, Octavo, price 16s., 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF 
DR. ALEXANDER CARLYLE, 
Minister of Inveresk. 
CONTAINING MEMORIALS OF THE MEN AND 
EVENTS OF HIS TIME 
With a Portrait, 
v. 
Tn Crown Octavo, price 7s. 6d., 
ENGLISH PURITANISM AND ITS 
LEADERS : 
CROMWELL—MILTON—BAXTER—BUNYAN. 
By JOHN TULLOCH, D.D., 


Principal and Professor of Theology, St. Andrew's, Author 
of “ Leaders of the Reformation,” &c, 


VI 
In Crown Octavo, price 6s., 
THE NEW “EXAMEN:” 

OR AN INQUIRY INTO THE EVIDENCE OF CERTAIN PASSAGES 
IN ““MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND,” CONCERNING : 
THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH—THE MASSACRE 
OF GLENCOE—THE HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND 

—VISCOUNT DUNDEE—WILLIAM PENN. 
By JOHN PAGET, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
vil. 
In Two Volumes, Post Octavo, price 21s., 


THE PUNJAB AND DELHI IN 1857; 
BEING A NARRATIVE OF THE MEASURES BY 
WHICH THE PUNJAB WAS SAVED AND DELHI 
RECOVERED DURING THE INDIAN MUTINY. 
By tue Rev. J. CAVE-BROWNE, 
Chaplain of the Punjab Moveable Column. 

With Plans of the Chief Stations and of the different En- 
gagements, and Portraits of Sir J. Lawrence, Bart., 

Sir H. Edwardes, Sir R. Montgomery, and 
Brig.-Gen. J. Nicholson. 

Vu. 

In Feap. Svo, price 7s., pp. 712, 


MANUAL OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY: 
MATHEMATICAL, PHYSICAL, AND POLITICAL. 
Embracing a complete development of the River-Systems of 
the Globe. 

By THE Rey, ALEX. MACKAY, F.R.G.S. 


. 
GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS. 
UNIFORM EDITIONS OF 
ADAM BEDE. 
THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 
SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 
Each in 2 vols., feap., price 12s., 





45, Groncr Srrext, Eprxsuren; 37, Paternoster Row, 
ONDON, 











This day, in demy 8vo, 8s,, 
N ISCELLANEOUS LECTURES AND 
4 REVIEWS. By RICHARD WHATELY, D.D., 
Archbishop of Dublin. Now first Collected. 
London: Parker, Sox, and Bovry, West Strand. 





This day, in demy $vo, 16s., the Second Volume of the 


I ISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN 
ENGLAND. Containing the History of Civilization 

in Spain and Scotland. By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 

London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 


This day, New and Cheaper Edition, 8vo, 10s, 6d., 

i ISTORICAL LECTURES ON THE 
LIFE OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. Being 

the Hulsean Lectures for the Year 1859, By C. J. ELLI- 

COTT, B.D., Hulsean Professor of Divinity in the Univer- 

sity of Cambridge. 

London; Parker, Sox, anid Bourn, West Strand. 





é6, Bnook Street, Haxover Square. 


MESSRS, 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY & CO.’S 
NEW WORKS. 


THE CIRCUMNAVIGATION OF THE 


GLOBE BY THE AUSTRIAN FRIGATE “ NO- 
VARA,” English Edition, beautifully illustrated, 30s. 


CRISPIN KEN, by the Author of 


“MIRIAM MAY;” dedicated by permission to Sir E. 
B. LYTTON. Second Edition, 21s, 


THE LIFE OF DR. WOLFF. New and 


Cheap Edition, revised throughout, 12s. [Jmmediately. 


THE AMERICAN CHURCH AND THE 


AMERICAN UNION. By Dr. CASWALL, 10s, 6d. 


PHILOSOPHY, OR THE SCIENCE OF 


TRUTH. By JAMES HAIG, 10s. 6d. 


ESTHER. A Poem. 5s, 
ADRIFT. A Novel, by FRANK FOW- 


LER. [Neat Week. 


THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND FROM THE DEATH OF ELIZABETH 
TO THE PRESENT TIME. Ist vol. [/mmediately. 


MR, SKEET’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, in 3 vols., 
A SECOND EDITION OF THE NEW NOVEL, 


CITY and SUBURB. By F. G. TRAF- 
FORD, Author of * Too Much Alone.” 

“This is a first-class novel, and cannot fail to attract uni- 
versal attention, The power of the author does not consist 
merely in a clear analysis and a just description of character, 
but scattered profusely over the pages of the work will be 
found many wise, thoughtful, and just sentiments, the ripe 
results of practical wisdom and well-used experience, We 
recommend it as one of the most interesting and instructive 
novels we have ever read—a book calculated to afford plea- 
sure to all classes of readers—the humble and the great—to 
women as to men.”—London Review. 

“ All who have had the good fortune to read ‘ Too Much 
Alone’ will understand that it is no small praise to say that 
this last effort sustains the author's right to hold a very high 
position among contemporary novelists.” —Spectator, 


SIX YEARS in ITALY. By K. CRICH- 


TON, Author of “ Before the Dawn in Italy.” 2 vols., 
with Ilustrations, 21s. [Next Week. 


MEMOIRS AND LETTERS of F. P. 
WERRY, Esq, Attaché at the COURTS of ST. PE- 
TERSBURG and VIENNA in 1812-15. 1 vol. post 8vo, 
price 8s. 6d. 

* Adds much to the information we already possess of the 
disastrous march to Moscow and the downfall in conse- 
quence of Bonaparte; in particular, makes us better ac- 
quainted with the feelings of the people—Ministers, Gene- 
rals, Ambassadors, cititens, and others on the Continent at 
that important time.” —ZLondon Review. 


THE VEIL OF ISIS; or MYSTERIES 
of the DRUIDS. By W. WINWOODE READE. 
1 vol. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“In ‘The Veil of Isis’ Mr. Reade sketches, with a light 
and fanciful pen, the position and influence of the Druids, 
and enumerates the vestiges of their observances still to be 
detected in social customs: the work may with propriety be 
recommended to the frequenters of a library.”"—Athenxum, 











Cuanes J. SKEET, Publisher, 10, King William Street, 
Charing Cross. 





In appropriate Illustrated Covers, at the uniform price of 
One Shilling each, 


NDISPENSABLE HANDY - BOOKS, 
POPULARLY DESIGNED as PRACTICAL GUIDES 
on ALL SUBJECTS of UNIVERSAL INTEREST and 
USEFULNESS. Contributed by the BEST AUTHORS, 
These Handy Books will be indispensable to every one in 
usefulness, independent of each other in character, illustra- 
ted to the fullest extent, indited by the most practical au- 
thors upon each subject, and unequalled in the value and 
completeness of the information afforded, 


1, 

HAS? BOOK OF MARINE BOTANY. 
Embracing every feature of interest connected with 

this delightful sea-side recreation, and illustrated with many 

charming specimens, (Just out, 


i, 


I ANDY BOOK OF BRITISH FERNS 

and MOSSES, Describing their Haunts and Habits— 
their Forms and Uses, With numerous Pictorial Represen- 
tations. [Just out, 


UL 


| i pote! BOOK OF GARDENING, 
Giving Plain and Practical Instructions in the Cultiva- 
tion of Fruit, Flower, Window, and Kitchen Gardens; as 
well as to lay them out tothe best advantage for Reauty 
and Profit. (Gn May 25, 


Iv, 
ANDY BOOK OF WILD FLOWERS, 
Showing where to Gather them—How to Preserve 
them—their Times and Seasons for Flowering—and thelr 
Medicinal Uses. Mlustrated with Beautiful Specimens, 
: [Ready June, 
v 


ANDY BOOK OF ETIQUETTE, 

Containing Letters of Introduction and Dinner Parties 
—Drawing Room, Evening Party, and Ball Etiquette— 
Morning Visits, and Visits of Ceremony, Friendship, and 
Condolence—Dress, Manners, and Personal Appearance— 
Marriage, Domestic, and Christening Etiquette—Reception 
and Entertainment of Visitors. (Ready June 1, 


vi 
ANDY BOOK OF CHESS, Giving 
Elementary Lessons that will enable the Student to 
master all the intricacies of this interesting Game. With 
many interesting ProvLems, and an Historic Account of Its 
Rise and Progress. (Ready June 1d, 


Vil. 


I ANDY BOOK OF DOMESTIC 


ECONOMY; Containing the best methods of prepa- 
ring every kind of Fish, Meat, Game, Pastry, and Vegeta- 
bles, in a manner to suit all incomes, as well as instructions 
in carving, Laying out Tables, Designs for folding Napkins, 
adulterations of Food, and Cookery for the Young and Inva- 
lids. Ready June 22. 

*,* Other works are in preparation, and will be duly an- 
nounced, 


This admirable series of Books will be contributed to by 
the best authors, and published at the uniform price of One 
Shilling. Ilustrations with the best designs and style of 
engraving. 


London: Warp and Lock, 158, Fleet Street. 





In Monthly Volumes, neatly printed, on good paper, in large 
type, feap. 8vo, price 2s., ornamental boards ; or, in cloth 
gilt, lettered, price 2s. 6d., 


HE FIRST-CLASS LIBRARY; A Col- 

lection of First-Class Copyright Works in every De- 

partment of Literature; each Volume complete in itself. 
Now ready. 


1—THE FINEST GIRL IN BLOOMSBURY. By A, 
MAYHEW. 


2,—AFTER OFFICE HOURS. By Epmuunp Yates, 
3.—CRIMINAL CELEBRITIES, By LasceLtes WRAXALL, 


4—TWICE ROUND THE CLOCK. By Grores Av- 
Gustus Saua. Price 2s, 6d, Cloth gilt, 3s, Gd. 


London: For the Proprietors, W. Kexr and Co., 
Paternoster Row. 





In Monthly Volumes, price 2s. each, Ornamental Covers, 
printed in clear type, and on good paper. Now ready. 
GUsTAys AIMARD’S TALES OF IN- 

DIAN LIFE AND ADVENTURE. 


1. TRAIL HUNTER. 4. TIGER SLAYER. 
GOLD-SEEKERS, 
INDIAN CHIEF. 
PRAIRIE FLOWER, 
. INDIAN SCOUT. 
*,* Other volumes are in active preparation. 


London; Waxp and Locks, 158, Flect Street. 


2. PIRATES OF THE 
PRAIRIES. 

3, TRAPPER’S DAUGH- 
TER. 


WSS 
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REVIEWS. 





M. DU CHAILLU’S AFRICAN AD- 
VENTURES.* 
M. Dv Cuatitv is the lion of the day. Night 
after night, crowded audiences are drawn to 
the rooms of the Geographical and other learned 
Societies, to listen eagerly to the lively half- 
foreign accents of that keen-eyed, swart-com- 
plexioned little man, whose spare, but lithe 
and sinewy frame, resolute and self-possessed 
bearing, and air of mingled suppleness and 
command, bespeak the type of character best 
fitted to explore unknown and perilous regions, 
cope with the savage beast, or disarm the jea- 
lous hate of the wilder and more cruel savage, 
man. Behind the lecturer, and confronting 
his living auditory, were marshalled, uncouth 
and grim, but startlingly human in form and 
posture, a dreadful row of parodies upon the 
gazing throng ; rough satyr-like simulators of 
humanity, denizens of a new-found race, feared 
by some, hoped by others, to possess strong 
claim to cognate, almost filial interest, as re- 
presentatives of man’s pristine family,—mum- 
mied relics of his first ancestry—now skeleton- 
guests at his intellectual feast. Although the 
cream of his discoveries has thus been already 
to a great extent presented to the public, we 
venture to anticipate, nevertheless, that no di- 
minution of appetite exists for their reception ; 
enhanced, as they now are, by the mature 
touches of the writer’s descriptive skill, and 
enriched by illustrations from his highly graphic 
encil. 

" Several years’ residence on the coast, where 
his father held a factory, had already familia- 
rized our half-French, half-American traveller 
with the languages and mode of life of the 
natives, as well as inured his constitution in 
some degree to the dank, sultry, fever-breath- 
ing climate of that land of teeming vegetation 
and alluvial swamps. Summing up briefly 
the results of his four years’ exploration, he 
states :— 


“T travelled—always on foot, and unaccompanied 
by other white men—about 8000 miles. I shot} 
stuffed, and brought home over 2000 birds, of which 
more than 60 are new species; and I killed up- 
wards of 1000 quadrupeds, of which 200 were stuffed 
and brought home, with more than 80 skeletons. 
Not less than 20 of these quadrupeds are species 
hitherto unknown to science. I suffered fifty at- 
tacks of the African fever, taking, to cure myself, more 
than fourteen ounces of quinine. Of famine, long- 


continued exposures to the heavy tropical rains, and | 


attacks of ferocious ants and venomous flies, it is not 
worth while to speak. ... 

“‘There is good reason to believe that an impor- 
tant mountain-range divides the continent of Africa 
nearly along the line of the Equator, starting on the 
west from the range which runs along the coast 
north and south, and ending in the east, probably in 
the country south of the mountains of Abyssinia, or 
—. terminating abruptly to the north of the 

ke Tanganyika of Captains Burton and Speke.” 

The ne forests of this mountain 
range, and its savage inhabitants, were, he 
considers, the means of arresting the spread 


of the Mohammedan conquests towards the | 


south, since they never penetrated so far as the 
Equator. 

Starting from the mouth of the Gaboon river, 
in January, 1856, our traveller made his way 
towards the lofty triple range of the Sierra del 


* Kxplorations and Adventures in Equatorial Africa, de, 
By Paul! Du Chaillu. With Map and Illustrations. (Marray.) 





Crystal. The Mpongwe, the leading tribe of 
those that inhabit the coast and its inlets, are 
a fine-looking race, bold and skilful sailors, 
eager and singularly acute in trade. A crafty 
system of “ trust ” has been established among 
them, by which the European trader, like the 
indigo-planter in Bengal, is compelled to make 
payments for goods in advance, often to very 
considerable amounts, and generally finds him- 
self in the same way as that nearly ruined class 
—a woful sufferer in the end by the transac- 
tion. Their dress consists of nothing but a 
shirt, of American or European calico, A straw 
hat covers the head. Only the king is allowed 
to wear the silk hat, of the ordinary English or 
Parisian make. The king is elected by the old 
men of the tribe, but has then to undergo an 
ordeal worse even than befalls the least popular 
M.P. upon the British hustings. The mob beat 
him with fists and stones, spit in his face, load 
him and all his family with execrations, shout- 
ing out, ‘You are not our king yet: for a 
little while we will do what we please with 
you; by-and-by we shall have to do your will.” 
After half an hour of this baiting, the silk hat 
—the emblem of Mpongwe royalty—is placed 
on his head, and he receives henceforth the most 
signal tokens of respect. 

These negro tribes look wpon a traveller as a 
kind of trust, or pledge, and hand him on from 
one to another, taking a guarantee for his 
security, as the property of the people he is 
leaving. ‘‘ Mona dee Chaillee,” or ‘ the child of 
Chaillee,” remembered as his father’s son, was 
thus in the first instance ‘ Dayoko's white 
man” among the Mbousha tribe, and became 
next ‘‘ Mbene’s” among the Mbondemo. ‘Two 
sons of the latter chief, Miengai and Maginda, 
with half-a-dozen stout women, the native 
beasts of burden, to bear the baggage, game, 
and spoil of the expedition, accompanied him 
up to the gorilla country. The tracks of the ter- 
rible beast were not long in revealing his proxi- 
mity to the terrified attendants, and soon the 
mighty roar, which may heard at a distance of 
three miles, prepared the party for an encounter 
with the dread ‘‘ Nguyla,” as he is styled by 
the natives; the king of the forest, before whose 
face the lion, the elephant, and the hippopota- 
mus are said to fly in terror and dismay :— 

“Suddenly Miengai uttered a little cluck with 
his tongue, which is the native’s way of showing 
that something is stirring, and that a sharp look-out 
is necessary. And presently I noticed, ahead of us 





seemingly, a noise as of some one breaking down 
| branches or twigs of trees. 
| “This was the gorilla, I knew at once, by the 
| eager and satisfied looks of the men. They looked 
once more carefully at their guns, to see if by any 
| chance the powder had fallen out of the pans; I 
| also examined mine, to make sure that all was 
| right; and then we marched on cautiously. 
“The singular noise of the breaking of tree- 
| branches continued. We walked with the greatest 
care, making no noise at all. The countenances of 
the men showed that they thought themselves en- 
| gaged in a very serious undertaking ; but we pushed 
| on, until finally we thought we saw through the 
| thick woods the moving of the branches and small 
| trees which the great beast was tearing down, pro- 
| bably to get from’ them the berries and fruits he 
| lives on. 
| “Suddenly, as we were yet creeping along, in a 
| silence which made a heavy breath seem loud and 
| distinct, the woods were at once filled with the tre- 
| mendous barking roar of the gorilla. 
| “Then the underbrush swayed rapidly just ahead, 
; and presently before us stood an immense male go- 
| villa, He had gone through the jungle on his all- 
fours; but when he saw our party he erected him- 
| self, and looked us boldly in the face. 


about a dozen yards from us, and was a sight I 
think I shall never forget. Nearly six feet high (he 
| proved four inches shorter), with immense body, 
huge chest, and great muscular arms, with fiercely- 


| 


He stood | 





glaring large deep grey eyes, and a hellish expres- 
sion of face, which seemed to me like some night- 
mare vision: thus stood before us this king of the 
African forest. 

“ He was not afraid of us. He stood there, and 
beat his breast with his huge fists till it resounded 
like an immense bass-drum, which is their mode of 
offering defiance; meantime giving vent to roar 
after roar. 

“The roar of the gorilla is the most singular and 
awful noise heard in these African woods. It be- 
gins with a sharp Jari, like an angry dog, then 
glides into a deep bass roll, which literally and 
closely resembles the roll of distant thunder along 
the sky, for which I have sometimes been tempted 
to take it where I did not see the animal. So deep 
is it, that it seems to proceed less from the mouth 
and throat than from the deep chest and vast paunch. 

“His eyes began to flash fiercer fire as we stood 
motionless on the defensive, and the crest of short 
hair which stands on his forehead began to twitch 
rapidly up and down, while his powerful fangs were 
shown as he again sent forth a thunderous roar. 
And now truly he reminded me of nothing but some 
hellish dream creature—a being of that hideous 
order, half-man half-beast, which we find pictured 
by old artists in some representations of the infernal 
regions. He advanced a few steps—then stopped 
to utter that hideous roar again—advanced again, 
and finally stopped when at a distance of about six 
yards from us. And here, just as he began another 
of his roars, beating his breast in rage, we fired, and 
killed him, ‘ : 

“With a groan which had something terribly 
human in it, and yet was full of brutishness, he fell 
forward on his face. The body shook convulsively 
for a few minutes, the limbs moved about in a 
struggling way, and then all was quiet—death had 
done its work, and I had leisure to examine the huge 
body. It proved to be five feet eight inches high, 
and the muscular development of the arms and 
breast showed what immense strength it had pos- 
sessed.” 


The meat of the gorilla is eaten by these nae 
tives, though those upon the coast shrink from 
it as too near of kin to themselves. M. Du 
Chaillu could not bring himself to taste the 
delicacy, though he s with approbation of 
the flesh of the monkey. Of the brain they 
make charms of two kinds, one to render them 
invincible in war and the chase, the other to 
ensure success with the fairer sex. 

Romantic and superstitious stories abound 
among them of the habits and prowess of this 
hated brute. Some gorillas are said to he in- 
habited by the spirits of departed negroes, 
some to be human beings magically trans- 
formed while living. Our traveller, one of 
whose chief merits lies in his strict candour 
and determination to tell nothing but the truth, 
had to steel himself against reports of the most 
tempting though baseless character, and has 
| ruthlessly dissipated many pleasing and familiar 
fables which might have added to the fortune 
| of a less scrupulous servant of the public :— 
“T am sorry to be the dispeller of such agreeable 
| delusions; but the gorilla does not lurk in trees by 
| the roadside, and drag up unsuspicious passers-by 
|in its claws, and choke them to death in its vice- 
| like paws; it does not attack the elephant, and beat 
| him to death with sticks; it does not carry off 
| women from the native villages; it does not even 
' build itself a house of leaves and twigs in the forest- 

trees an@sit on the roof, as has been confidently 

reported of it. It is not gregarious even, and the 
| numerous stories of its attacking in great numbers 
| have not a grain of truth in them.” 
| The Fan tribe, among whom he spent many 
‘months, are a race of cannibals, but far from 
| exhibiting the coarse and bestial aspect which 
' might be expected from so revolting a means 
| of subsistence. These men are stalwart, martial, 





' intelligent fellows, though not a little alarmed 
at the first advent of a white face among them, 
taking it fora spirit just come down from the 
sky. ‘Lhe author's pencil gives us a really im- 
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posing idea of Ndiayai, Fan warrior-king, as 
ne aman as he had ever met, tall and mus- 
cular in frame, aud with a face beaming with a 
frank and intelligent spirit. No defensive ar- 
mour is worn, besides an oblong shield of hippo- 
potamus hide; but the warriors are expert with 
the’ javelin, tomahawk, and.a rude cross-bow, 
throwing light poisoned arrows. With their 
darts they overpower the elephant, who sinks 
from loss of blood, stuck full of these slender 
weapons as the porcupine. A few possess in- 
ferior guns, which are the only weapons fit to 
encounter the gorilla. A rude drum and the 
handja, composed of six hollow resonant pieces 
of wood set in a frame and beaten with two 
sticks, constitute their sole instruments of 
music... The hair is parted into two long queues 
falling down the’ shoulders. behind, and. the 
beard is worn in two cor ding forky ruches, 
such as Victor Hmmanuel himself might envy. 
Strings of amulets and charms form the only 
relief, with the exception of the scantiest pos- 
sible waist-cloth, to the unadorned simplicity of 
nature. The ladies of the tribe emulate the 
primitive attire of their lords, ‘Their features 
are not wanting in softness, animation, or grace; 
repulsive as are their, habits and diet, and 
unrestrained the abandon of their morals, M. 
Du Chaillu was not seldom embarrassed at 
having the attentions of. these damsels thrust 
upon him, and ran, we should opine, no little 
risk at times, from the sprete injuria forma of 
so ruthless a class of their sex, whose affections 
might set in dangerous warmth towards his 
person, living or dead. Happily for him, a 
superstitious. belief in his more, than human 
powers, combined with a more reasonable dread 
of his rifle and; revolver, afforded him all the 
security of a charmed life, When pressed with 
native delicacies, even from the royal hands of 
Queen Mashumba herself, he felt constrained to 
refuse, haying a horror of the flesh-pots of his 
entertainers. His fixed purpose was to have 
all cooking done in his own kettles, rather than 
be involved in any man-eating, even at second- 
hand. Ghoul-like, these people actually feel 
no horror in rifling the receptacles of the dead ; 
a loathsome practice, to which our traveller 
held it prudent to secure the attestation of the 
American missionary on the coast. A man’shead 
is a royalty to the king. They entertain a dread 
of witchcraft as frantic and as merciless as any 
New England elder of the seventeenth century. 
On the least suspicion of such influence being 
present in a village, the Greegree man, or doc- 
tor, is called upon to detect .the culprit by his 
arts of incantation ; and woeto the poor wretch 
who has had the ill-fortune to attract his jea- 


lousy or hate. Ahintfrom thisdiabolical-looking | 


impostor forms the death-warrant of any vic- 
tim, old or young, of either sex; and children 
of tender years, or young blooming women no 
less than the most aged, withered crones, fall 
victims, amid unmentionable tortures, to the 
popular dread of the sorcerer. The religion of 
this, as of the neighbouring black races, is of 
the lowest type. Thename Aniambiéseems the 
nearest approach to that of God; but they 
have no clear idea of a supreme and almighty 
Spirit, the creator and ruler of the world. ‘Two 
e spirits are believed in, Abambou and 
Mbuirri, both of a malignant disposition, though 
sometimes willing to do good. Huts are set 
apart in their honour, where offerings of flesh 
and fruit are placed from time to time. No 
idea of any future life is prevalent ; ‘‘ after life 
all is done,” is a proverb always in their 
mouths. Death is regarded as a violence, with 
abject and debasing terror. ‘ Are you ready 


for death?” our author would sometimes ask. | less temper prevented their surviving many , Evans.) 


“‘ No!” would be the hasty reply, ‘‘never speak 
of that. Ah!” with a shudder of horror. 
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Three distinct types or varieties of troglodyte 
or authropoid ape are described by our author; 
two of them entirely new to the naturalist. 
The earliest mention of the gorilla occurs in 
the Periplus or voyage of the Carthaginian 
Hanno round the African coast, commonly as- 
signed to the fifth or sixth century nic. Ina 
certain island were found, says the narrator, 
numbers of wild men, fierce and agile, of whom 
only three women with hairy bodiescould becap- 
tured, who bit andtore those who caught them. 
These it beeamenecessary, therefore, to kill; and 
their skins were sent to Carthage : where they 
were gazed at with wonder, adds Pliny, in the 
temple of Juno, till the time of. the destruction 
of that city. These animals the interpreters 
of Hanno named “ gorillas.” M. Du Chaillu, 
however, renders it probable that these were not 
the true gorillas, which are by no means grega- 
rious, and owing to the vast quantity of vege- 
table diet consumed by them could hardly have 
found sustenance on such an island. The real 
gorilla, moreover, is never known to desert his 
mate; nor is it possible to capture even the 
female by hand and by simple force. What 
the Carthaginians actually took was. most. pro- 
bably the chimpanzee, or Troglodytes niger. 
The first accurate description of the gorilla, or 
ngina, was given by George Bowditch, a mis- 
sionary to Ashantee, in the year 1819. Speci- 
mens of its bones were brought to America by 
the Rev. Dr. Wilson, and the earliest memoir 
upon the cranium and part of the skeleton was 
drawh up by Dr. Savage and Professor Wy- 
man, of Boston. Mr. Owen’s elaborate report 
upon the gorilla appeared in the Transactions 
of the Zoological Society of London, in 1848 ; 
since which time he has published several more 
extended definitions of its anatomical structure. 
The animal attains to about the same height as 
man, but in strength immeasurably exceeds 
him. Its lower extremities seem dwarfed; but 
the trunk and upper limbs are on the scale of a 
man of nine feet in»stature, that being the 
measure across the extended arms. Like all 
these apes, it is tailless. The neck is extremely 
short, the head appearing sunk into the shoul- 
ders. The lower jaw protrudes greatly, throw- 
ing the facial angle back ; but there is a dis- 
tinet nasal bone, peculiar to this variety of 
simian. 

The nshiego mbouvé, or nest-building ape 
(Troglodytes calvus), a variety of the chim- 
panzee, forms one of the writer’s proper dis- 
coveries. Its head is bald and shining black, 
though that of its young is white. 


“Tt differs from the gorilla in being smaller, 
milder, far more docile, less strong, and in the sin- 
gular habit of building for itself a nest or shelter of 
leaves amid the higher branches of trees. I have 
watched, at different times, this ape retiring to its 
rest at night, and have seen it climb up to its house 
and seat itself comfortably on the projecting branch, 
with its head in the dome of the roof, and its arm 
about the tree. The shelter is made of leaves com- 
pactly laid together, so as easily to shed rain. The 
branches are fastened to the trunk of the tree with 
vines, in which these forests greatly abound. The 
roof is generally from six to eight feet in its greatest 
diameter, and has the exact shape of an extended 
umbrella. There are mostly two of these shelters 
| in adjoining trees, from which I conclude that male 
and female live together all the year. ‘The young 
probably stay with the parents till old enough to 
build nests of their own. The ingenuity and intel- 
ligence shown in this contrivance always struck me 
as something quite marvellous, It is certainly some- 
thing which the gorilla is not at all capable of.” 


More than one young gorilla was captured 
| by M. Du Chaillu ; but their ferocity and rest- 











' 


‘days of durance. A young nshiego, taken 
from the breast of its slain mother, was kept 
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by him a month, and exhibited signs of much 
tameness and intelligence. Its baby-face was 
“pure white—very white indeed—pallid, but 
as white as a white child’s.” Tommy would 
steal about, free, and was fond of being ca- 
ressed. Like a spoilt child, his cry, ‘“‘ Mew! 
hew ! hew !” waxed louded and louder, till his 
wants and whims were satisfied. By dint. of 
sundry floggings, he was brought to the con- 
viction that it was wrong to steal; but he was 
never proof against temptation. <A civilized 
love of brandy and Scotch ale was rapidly ma- 
nifest in him, and the little toper was found 
one day in the maudlin stage of human drunken- 
ness. At the end of a month, unhappily, he 
began to appear ailing, and died. 

The third variety, or kooloo-kamba, so called 
from its characteristic ery, by which it is dis- 
tinguished from all its congeners, is more rare. 
M. Du Chaillu could only obtain one—the sole 
known specimen of its kind. In expression it 
is nearest, to the human race, curiously resem- 
bling the Chinaman or Esquimaux. The fore- 
head is higher than in any other ape, and the 
ear singularly like that of man. No part of 
the book, in. fact, is more interesting than the 
comparative measurements furnished by the 
writer, of the cranial capacity and facial angle 
in these supposed relations of the human family, 
and the various typical subdivisions of man- 
kind. In the, nshiego, for instance, or nest- 
building ape, the facial angle extendsto65°; that 
of the Australian or Hottentot bushman, the 
lowest of human breed, reaches but to.75°; while 
that of the Caucasian, or fully-developed race, 
has an average of 86°, and in the more marked 
individuals exceeds this by séveral degrees. 
It follows, consequently, that the difference be- 
tween the highest form of ape and lowest! form 
of man is not so great as exists; between the 
two extremes of the family of man. Conclu- 
sions not widely different may be drawn from 
the comparison of cerebral development. In 
the young of the kooloo-kamba the capacity of 
eranium averages from twenty to twenty-two 
cubic inches. Supposing a subsequent expan- 
sion equal to that in man, this would produce 
an animal of a high gradé of intelligence. But 
this progressive growth does not take place. 
Even in the gorilla, however, as measured by 
| Professor Wyman, is found a capacity of 
| thirty-five inches. In the lowest human 
| skulls this sinks. to sixty-three, whereas in the 
, adult negro, or bushman, the average is seventy- 
| five. That of the ordinary European type 
| ascends to ninety-two, and in the highest in- 
| stances attains a maximum of a hundred and 
fourteen. In this remarkable progression the 
intermediate terms are nearly equidistant. If 
the savage of the Australian b receives his 
patent of humanity from his cultivated brother, 
can he long claim to withhold it from this new 
‘“‘pretender” from the forests of equatorial 

rica ?. But the solution of this problem of 
disputed ancestry we must leave to other 
judges, and await the pleadings which able ad- 
vocates like Messrs. Darwin and Huxley, spe- 
cially retained for the petitioner, will rest upon 
these new and startling facts. 











POPULAR EDUCATION,* 


Tue report of Sir John Pakington’s Commis- 
sion is at last before us. Moved for and 
granted in 1858, its members have been sitting 
for nearly three years—a council of seven— 
with names among their number to justify the 





* 1. An Abstract of the Report of the Royal Commissioners 
on Education. By Werbert S. Skeats. (Bradbury and 





| 2. The Popular Education of France. By Matthew Arnold, 


| M.A., Foreign Assistant Commissioner to the Royal Com- 
| mission, and one of H.M,’s Inspector of Schools. (Longman.) 
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confidence of the public and ensure a respect- 
ful reception for their verdict. Scholarship, 
and the faculty of large comparison, judicial 
gravity, the desires and objections of the great 
dissenting community, with a respectable ele- 
ment of officialism, have all been represented 
on this educational jury. A delivery, supported 
by such voices as Sir J. Coleridge’s, Mr. Lake’s, 
Mr. Senior's, and, most authoritative of all, by 
that of Mr. Goldwin Smith, would have been 
final; but unfortunately (or fortunately, per- 
haps), their sentence is not unanimous. A 
majority has voted for the retention of the 
existing system, desiring only to simplify its 
machinery and extend its range; while the 
minority, expressing its views in a separate 
manifesto, deprecates state interference in edu- 
cation, and would have the governmental 
agency withdrawn from a sphere of duty better 
filled by the energy and benevolence of private 
effort. The majority recommend the establish- 


ment of a supplementary and local action, pe- | 


netrating further than ever into the commu- 
nity; the minority,—shrinking from an in- 
creased and increasing expenditure, which bur- 
dens the country and threatens to extinguish 
its self-reliance,—asks that State action should 
be continued only on behalf of the destitute, the 
vagrant, and the criminal, who, by their ne- 
cessities or dangerous vices, constitute its pro- 
per object. 

On one point only the Commission is agreed, 
—to condemn the results obtained by the Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council as short of what 
was hoped for and promised. ‘They or their 
system have failed in seven-eighths of the work 
appointed them to do. 
with healthy vigour the educational frame- 
work, this brain of the nation has congested 
into a dull bureau, overwhelmed with self-im- 
posed’ and growing business, condemned to 
struggle with detail in place of enunciating 
principles, and costly out of all proportion to 
its meagre achievements. Four or five millions 








Instead of animating | 
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| 





| goodwill of the community. 


have not, of course, been expended without some | 


gain, if only in the form of monitions against 
future waste. One may learn the resistance of 


fluids and the laws of incidence and refraction | 


by playing at ‘‘ducks and drakes” with gui- | 


neas ; but the Committee was hardly instituted 
for such experiments. Its labours, well-meant, 
but badly inspired, have sharpened all religious 
jealousy in place of conciliating it; have 
originated a condition of dependence and cen- 
tralism new to national life, and not healthy ; 
and raising on the ground abandoned to them 
no solid or lasting edifice. They boast, it is true, 


inspired ; it has taken the form of sectarianism 
from sectaries, as weaker organisms merge into 
the type of strouger; it has been like a badly- 
tempered die, entrusted to stamp the State mark 
on the coming generation, and weakly yield- 
ing instead to every rugosity and obstacle op- 
posed to its pressure. 

But whether the functionaries who admini- 
ster, or the Vote which initiated this system, be | 
most to blame, is of little importance compared | 
with its rectification. 'Thereport of the Com- 
missioners passes, as we may do, from the per- 
sonal to the public question. We have ex- 
pressed the conclusion of the majority. It re- 
cognizes that, as regards ‘‘ primary education,” 
the work is yet to be begun. Thesmall schools 
have not felt the effect of the Privy Council : 
where this has penetrated, the mass of scholars is 
sacrificed to the few whose showy acquirements 
serve to satisfy the inspector ; and the statis- 
tical returns are not in all respects reliable. 
Recognizing, however, the prerogatives of pos- 
session, the Majority would retain the Privy 
Council system in its place, correcting it thus : 
All State assistance they would simplify into | 
grants of two kinds, drawn from general taxa- 
tion, and from the county rate. The first would 
aim to assist the certificated teacher ; the second 
would be mainly an allowance for each child 
“ primarily educated,” and so certified by the 
examiner. ‘The first is to pass from the Privy 
Council in one sum, thus simplifying its busi- 
ness and setting it free froma labyrinth of 
details. By granting these aids only to cer- 
tificated teachers, by making the grants de- 
pendent on the inspector, and by the establish- | 
ment of County and Corporate Boards of Edu- 
cation, sharing in the expense and the control 
of national education, the Commissioners ho 
to find a use for every component part of the 
present system ; a disentanglement for it from | 
its present embarrassments, and, above all, a 
basis of co-operation with the great and active 
The immense 
importance of these propositions demands that | 
they should be placed before our readers. 

“The leading features of the plan are as fol- 
lows:— 

“That all assistance given to the annual mainte- | 
nance of schools shall be simplified and reduced to | 
grants of two kinds; the first to be paid out of the | 
general taxation of the country, the second out of | 
the county rates. No school is to be entitled to 
these grants which shall not have been registered at 





| the office of the Privy Council, on the report of the 
| inspector, as an elementary school for the education 


to have announced many fallacies with some | 
sound doctrine ; they have possibly carried to | 


sufficient perfection the economy and methods of 
school-keeping ; and the admirable institution 


of pupil-teachers will survive and condone their | 


failure. But as an engine of popular educa- 
tion, working, at least, with its present gear, 
the Committee is condemned. 
tiplying action except in the direction of ex- 
pense. Its inspectors, the driving-wheels of 
the machinery, absorb with the central office 
an eighth-part of the public grant, and these 
are chosen from as many sects as clamour de- 
nominates and weakness will recognize. There 
are Anglican inspectors, Roman Catholic in- 
spectors, Presbyterian inspectors for the Free 
Church and the New ; and while only one-half 
of the English population profess Anglicanism, 
three-fourths of English inspection is in the 
hands of Anglican ecclesiastics. 
tem cannot claim to be either rational or na- 
tional. 
fitted by experience, by study, and by ge- 
nius, could adapt it to popular education. 
Lhis Committee was hardly experienced or 


Unpromising in itself, only officials | who, if a girl, also passes an examination in plain | 


at Rene > apie teacher; that registers of the attendance of chil- 


| dren on account of whom the 
| certified by the managers, shall be kept; and that 
| pupil teachers, not under thirteen years of age, 
| shall be apprenticed for three or five years, and that 
| such pupil teachers shall be examined half-yearly. 


| 
| 


| given only on the examination of every child pre- 
| sented to the examiner in reading, writing, and arith- 
| metic; that for every such child who shall have 
| attended the school during 140 days in the year | 


" | an examination bef he iner— 
Such a sys- | an examination before the county examiner. who | 


of the poor, and certified as in good condition with | 
respect to health and arrangements. 
* That the State grant shall not be less than 5s. 6d. | 
nor more than Gs. for each child in a school con- | 
taining less than sixty children, nor less than 4s. 6d. 


| nor more than 5s. for each child in schools contain- | 


ing more than sixty children, this grant being con- | 
ditional on the employment of a certificated teacher; | 
that there shall be an additional grant of 2s. 6d. per | 
child for every child taught by a pupil or assistant 


grants are claimed, 


“That the grant from the county rate shall be 





preceding the day of examination, and who passes 


shall be a certificated schoolmaster of at least seven | 
years’ standing,—in reading, writing, arithmetic, and | 


| work, the manager of the schools shall be entitled 


out of the county rate to 22s. 6d.; that scholars un- | remarkable. 


der seven years of age need not be examined, but 


_stacles is the plan environed! 


the amount of grant shall be determined by the 
average number of children in daily attendance, 20s. 
being paid on account of each child; but the two 
grants together are never to exceed the fees and 
subscriptions, or 15s. per child on the average at- 
tendance. 

“That there be County Boards of Education for 
every county or division of a county having a sepa- 
rate county rate, to be composed of six members of 
the Court of Quarter Sessions, elected by the Court, 
who shall in their turn elect other members, not ex- 
ceeding six in number, of the Board. The number 
of ministers of religion on any county Board not to 
exceed four. That in corporate towns containing at 
the last census more than 40,000 inhabitants, and 
not being contributory to the county rate, the town 
council may appoint a Board of Education, not ex- 
ceeditig six in number, of which not more than two 
shall be ministers of religion; that the grants made 
by the boards shall be the same as those made out 
of the county rates; that the elections to each shall 
be for three years, one-third of the members retiring 
at the end of each year; and that there shall be 
school inspectors and examiners appointed by the 
Board. 

“That the grants to be paid by the Committee of 


' Council shall be upon the report of the School In- 


spector, and shall be remitted to the respective 
county and borough treasurers; that the county 
grants shall be paid and the claim of the school 
manager forwarded to the Clerk of the Peace or the 
Town Clerk, when the county or borough treasurer 
shall pay the total amount to which the school is 
entitled from both funds.” 

Clear perception of difficulty, and inventive 
talent to meet it, are evident in this design. To 
that part of it which awards the public money 
to the results of education, instead of wasting 
ing it on the promise, we give our adhesion. 
As a principle, it is the only true one, to pay 


| for the educated child, not to pay for his edu- 
| cation ; and it is heartily right to borrow for 


such a work the power and the help of the 
‘communal authorities.” But by what ob- 
What limits 
can be set to the expenditure that will be in- 
curred? What precautions can meet the du- 
plicities of competition ? If the Commissioners 
are sure of their details, their design is noble 
and imposing ; but only with that caveat will 
the public join the minority in their conditional 
accession. 

On the good ground of such apprehensions 
as we have expressed, on the far better ground 
of national character, the minority accede but 
conditionally. Reformatories, industrial schools, 
schools for the army and navy, workhouse 
schools—these fall fitly within the province of 
the Government; but the estimate of popular 
education is juster, its need better knewn, than 
when Government first assumed its direction 
for all the poor community. ‘The time has ar- 
rived, they hold, and the necessity, for leaving 
the impulse now imparted to do its work. They 
desire that the present grants should be gradu- 
ally withdrawn, and no new ones made, but for 
building schools ; the Government meanwhile 
carefully developing the resources of the public 
charities, and meeting by every possible mea- 
sure the views of private benevolence. Such 
is the rational position they take up, consonant 
with good sense and economy, and based upon 
a just confidence in the spirit of the people, as 

uate to all self-development and every 
needful sacrifice. ; 

‘The Commission extended the field of their 


| inquiry to education abroad ; the Rev. Mark 


Pattison, the Rector of Lincoln College, Ox- 
ford, representing them in Germany, and 
Mr. Matthew Arnold in France, Holland, and 
Switzerland. The result of Mr. Arnold’s mis- 
sion is a volume examining the French educa- 
tional machinery, but not in this respect chiefly 
Its preface (Mr. M. Arnold is 
famous for prefatories, asa lady for postscripts) 
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is altogether notable. In diction of hereditary 
grace and force, and with hereditary courage, he 
professes in it a new faith, taught him by French | 
schools. Society in England, as he shows, is | 
undergoing change. Our aristocracy, illustri- | 
ous and well-deserving beyond any in history, | 
yields, slowly but surely, to the pressure of 
modern opinion. Politic as it has been, and 
vapable of compromise, it may not grant all 
the democratic spirit asks, without abdication, | 
and cannot long withhold it. To this declin- | 
ing body has been committed not only the | 
governing power, but the charge of that | 
** ideal” which stands above and before the | 
national eye, to animate the national progress. | 
Courage, and high bearing, and independence, | 
and culture, have been their attributes as a | 
class, affording to the people something beyond | 
the popular life for a moral and educational | 
standard... If these must give place, as Mr. | 
M. Arnold forebodes, to a great upheaval of the 
lower strata of society—natural and irresistible | 
as convulsions of nature—where, he asks, shall | 
we find an influence to govern the new order ? | 
Without the ideal—lacking some height above | 
them to tempt their climbing—a nation. de- | 
generates—“ Americanizes.” Its tone of feel- | 
ing is lowered, its level of spirit sinks ; sensible, | 
practical, successful, just even, it may be—but | 
no more grand, self-sacrificing, or heroic. ‘The | 
next half-century will decide for England the | 
story of many a subsequent one. She has lost | 
that deference to rank and degree which served 
her a so far. How shall she replace it ? 
With what government shall she govern edu- 
cation, morally and materially, so that the ele- 
vation of the people may not anticipate their 
capacity for elevation? The oceasion presses ; 
our educational methods fail; children, into 
whose hands as men our England will pass, 
await the wise or unwise resolve of those who 
may, by education or neglect. of it, make them 
equal or unequal to the trust. To what or 
whom shall we resolve to confide their educa- 
tion ? 

This, condensed from close and. logical wri- 
ting, is the question Mr. Arnold has set him- | 
self—the question self-set by many a mind.as | 
sincere and ardent. In eliminating it, he | 
leaves the exclusive consideration of “ primary | 
education :"-—that of the middle classes, what- | 
ever is not complete, not ‘‘ariston,” is con- | 
cerned in the answer. What is Mr, Arnold's? | 
It is this: Commit your Education to the State ! | 
Inconsequent conclusion! Disappointing ora- | 
cle! What is this “State,” and where? Is 
it a board of Ministers, failing palpably now. 
and therefore to be trusted, not with delegated, | 
but with absolute power? Is there any hope | 
of an abler board, chosen by the same methods | 
und from the same sources? Are there any | 
new methods, any untouched sources to pro- | 
mise a ‘* State-action,” so wise and temperate, | 
that the nation may abandon to it its judg- | 
ment and its freedom? Is such a phantom | 
your ‘* State”? or the vision of one powerful | 
enough, indeed, to command a nation, and by | 
voice that boasts, ‘l'état c'est moi”? Oh, | 
fair French vision! more alluring than the | 
Siren, and too tempting for our wise and tra- | 
velled Ulysses! ind him to the mast, for | 
Ulysses is no longer wise. Stop up the ears 
thrilling with the fascinating promises of 
‘* despotic beneficence,” and row this ship of 
ours out of sight and hearing of a shore more | 
a to crew and cargo than any peril pos- 
s1bie. | 

No! M. l'Inspecteur, the spirit that made | 
the peoplemaster, will teach them also to master | 
themselves. They won the right of govern- 
ment as a nation, and they will keep it as one, 
with power to distrust their Dbest-trusted, 





% } 


Meanwhile the decision of the majority in the 
Commission is wise and wide in promise ; and 
if Government effort is indeed more than equal 
to its proper sphere, and if the revenue and 
the country will bear the charge, it is next best 
to the wiser view of the minority. With their 
reservations, and with their good wishes and 
earnest hopes, we, with them, accede to it. 


MARTIN'S CATULLUS.* 

Mr. Martin gained last year such laurels by 
his translation of the Odes and Epodes of 
Horace, that he must not be disheartened if 
his present attempt to render the Poems of 
Catullus familiar to the English public should 
be found on experience to add but. little to 
them. If such should prove to be the case— 
and we think that we see reasons for expecting 
that it should be so—Mr. Martin will not have 
to blame himself, but his subject ; to reproach 
not the unkind gods (or goddesses) that preside 
over English verse, but the less popular and less 
appreciated material with which he has had to 
deal. Mr. Martin shows in his translations an 
evident mastery over the English language, 
reminding us here and there, in. his lighter 
moods and moments, of the inimitable author 
of the Ingoldsby Legends, so easily and glibly 
do the verses flow from his pen; and he has 
to guide him a sound judgment and a correct 
ear ; and he can lay claim to a very fair mastery 
indeed over the Latin language also. Add to 
these qualities a hearty sympathy with his 
author, and the reader has a summary of Mr. 
Theodore Martin’s qualifications for the task 
that he has undertaken. 

It is no easy thing to translate Catullus. He 
is not a popular favourite. He is not uniyer- 
sally apposite. and quotable, like Horace ; he 
does not write, like him, de omnibus rebus et 
quibusdam aliis; he has one theme which in- 
spires him, one subject on which he is eloquent 
—and that subject is his neighbour's wife—that 
same Lesbia, of whose dead sparrow we have 
heard so much, and whose charms and perfidy 
our poet had so much reason to deplore. More- 
over, sooth to say, Mr. Martin has been met 
with. another difficulty in his present under- 
taking. He could present Horace entire—or 
at least with a very small fractional omission— 
to the British public, and even to the British 
matron, who is known. to be peculiarly sensi- , 
tive on certain subjects; nay, we have heard | 
even the British young lady declaring her- 
self quite in love with the Classics after going 
through a course of Horace under Mr. Martin’s 





guidance. But with Catullus, the case is far | 
different ; interpret, him literally, and it would | 
be scarcely an exaggeration to say that only | 
about a third of his entire works can be read | 
without a blush, Mr. Martin, indeed, by the 
help of,a little geutle mutilation, manages to 
include in his present book no less than some | 
seventy-five translations out of the hundred , 
and fourteen poems which are generally assigned 
to Catullus ; and we are bound to say that he 
is tolerably successful in his results, inastauch 
as, by the help of this process, he presents us 
with a spirited and not indelicate rendering of 
considerably more than half of the verses of his 
original. In this respect, Mr, Martin, we must 
own, is a little bit of an artist; and even some- 
thing more, if it be true, as the Latin syntax 
says, “‘ artis est artem celare ;” for generally, 
like an accomplished wrestler or pugilist, he 
steps aside most gracefully, and ‘ declines” 
rather than parries the blow. 

Mr. Martin, however, in our opinion, is very 





* The Poems of Catullus, Translated into English Verse, with 
an Introduction and Notes, By Theodore Martin. (London: 
Varker, Sop, avd Bourn.) 


unequal in his treatment of the poems of Ca- 
tullus, In those of an epigrammatic turn he 
succeeds admirably; but in his rendering of 
the longer pieces, to our mind, he is a little 
tedious—aliquando dormitat. Furthermore, in 
dealing with a poet like Catullus, who treats 
so much of the tenderest emotions, he labours 
under one acknowledged defect, the poverty 
of the English language in equivalents for the 
simple word ‘*a kiss ;” and hence we are over- 
done with perpetual reminders of the statement 
that 


“* Kiss * thymes to ‘ bliss,’ in verse as well as fact." 


Now the Latins did happen to be extremely 
well off in this respect, what with their ‘ os- 
cula” and ‘basia,” and ‘ osculationes” and 
‘*hasiationes” (all admirable words for hendeca- 
syllabics), to say nothing of ‘‘ amplexus” and 
‘*complexus,” &c., and the other synonyms to 
be found in the Gradus. But whether it has 
arisen from the coldness of our northern country 
or of our Saxon blood, or whatever be the cause, 
there can be little doubt that Mr. Martin has 
felt painfully at times the poverty, if not of our 
English tongue, at least of our English Giradus 
ad Parnassum, in respect of synonyms, and in 
despair has been sorely tempted— 


“Ut scaberet caput et vivos ut roderet ungues.”’ 


We have said that Mr. Martin writes un- 
equally. To prove our words we would draw 
attention to his rendering (p. 40) of 

“Minister vetuli mihi Falerni,”’ 


which he renders thus, spinning the idea out 
into a couplet :— 
‘* My boy that pours as none else can 
‘The bitter old Falernian ;” 
becoming at once, in our opinion, diffuse, pro- 
saic, and extremely un-Catullian, 

As yet it may be said without fear of con- 
tradiction, Catullus is scarcely known to the 
English reader. It is true, that some trans- 
lations from his. Poemata ‘+ by eminent hands ” 
were published ; but these were mainly perco- 
lated through a French medium, and were as 

r as most translations done by ‘* eminent 
frands” are. Dr. Nott (to whom we partly owe 
our knowledge of Herrick) and the late Hon. 
George Lamb, brother of Lord Melbourne, gave 
the public versions of some parts of Catullus, 
early in the present century; but thie former 
author is sadly deficient in metrical skill; and 
the latter, though a refined and elegant scho- 
lar, was too devoted a disciple of the school of 
Pope to be able to do justice to the simple and 
tender lines of such an author as Catullus ; 
and, as a matter of fact, neither version found 
many readers or admirers. 

The Life of the poet, prefixed to the volume, 
and the “ Notes aud Mlustrations,” which form 
a very extensive appendix, are no small addi- 
tion to the general value of the work. We are 
glad to find that in his “ Illustrations” Mr. 
Martin quotes largely from such English poets 
as Drummond, Crashaw, and Herrick (the lat- 
ter of whom seems to have imbibed thie souls. 
and spirits of Horace and Catullus at the same 
time), and also from Béranger and Goethe. 

From some of the “ Illustrations” at the 
end of his yolume, we infer that Mr. Theodore 
Martin has it in prospect to publish a similar 
translation of the great master of Latin epi- 
grams, forgetful of Byron’s question, 

“Who could be pariial 
To all those naughty epigrams of Martial?” 
We can only say that we should be glad to see 
Mr. Martin take them really in hand, and en- 
deayour to give us an English, translation of 
such of them, at least, as are translatable ; and 
that we shall be still better pleased if he finds 
that the success which has rewarded his Horace 
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and his Catullus has induced him to try his 
no longer “ prentice ” hand upon Tibullus and 
Propertius—two poets who have been sadly in- 
jured in fame by being always bound up with 
Ovid or Catullus, and never having been al- 
lowed to appear, as yet, in society without the 
chaperonage of a duenna of second-rate repu- 
tation. 
The following translation of the well-known 
lines, 
“Passer mortuus est mem puella, 
Passer, delicia mex puellie,” 
will serve as a fair specimen of Mr. Martin's 
style :— 
“ Loves ani Graces, mourn with me, 
Mourn, fair youths, where’er ye be! 
Dead my Lesbia’s sparrow is, 
Sparrow, that was all her bliss, 
‘Than her very eyes more dear ; 
For he made her dainty cheer ; 
Knew her well as any maid 
Knows her mother; never strayed 
From her lap, but still would go 
Hopping round her to and fro, 
And to her and her alone 
Chirrup'd with such pretty tence. 
Now he treads that gloomy track 
Whence none ever may come back. 
Out upon you.and your power, 
Which all fairest things devour, 
Oreus® cloomy shades, that e’er 
Ye should take my (her ?) bird so fair! 
Oh! poor bird! Oh! dismal shades! 
Yours the blame is, that my maid's 
Eyes, dear eyes! are swollen and red, 
Weeping for her darling dead.” 
In the Life prefixed to the book, by way of 
‘* Introduction,” we observe that Mr. Martin 
endeavours to place on record a few pleas in 
favour of the morality of the poets but we can 
scarcely think that he can really feel quite satis- 
fied with his special pleading, when weighed in 
the scale against the awkward fact that he has 
been able to find only seventy or seventy-five 
poems, out of a hundred and sixteen, fit to be 
presented to the English reader in any shape 
whatever. Catullus says, in his own defence,— 


“True poets should be chaste, I know ; 
But wherefore should their verse be so?” 


Other poets have said the same: Ovid, in the 
well-known passage quoted from his Tiistia by 
Mr. Martin, and Robert Herrick in his Hes- 
perides. 

* Jocund my muse was, but my life was chaste.” 


Now, this distinction sounds very pretty on 
paper, but we want some more cogent argu- 
ment than can be drawn from a pretty line or 
two from a popular poet, placed on his de- 
fence, before we can consent. to believe that 
a tree is not accurately known by its fruits, or 
that a fountain can pour forth two different 
waters.. Mr. Martin says, and with truth, 
* Catullus was a fine scholar ;” but that he 
** could not have achieved the eminence which 
he did, except at the usual cost of scorning de- 
lights and living laborious days,” and that he 
** prized intelligence and culture too highly to 
have been a sensualist,” arestatements to which 
we must take exception, and urge, by way of an 
enstasis, ‘Some who have prized intelligence 
most highly haye been sensualists.’ ‘+ His 
pocms, he admits,” (says his translator,) ‘‘ are 
ratner free, but his life is pure. Judged by 
our modern and juster standard, the verdict 
must be against him on both counts.” | Yes, 
and not only when judged by a Christian 
standard, but even by that, of heathen morality. 
Probably Mr. Martin is not far from the truth 
when he says that Catullus “ was apparently no 
worse than other young men of fashion of his 
day, who had good health, plenty of money, 
and no particular scruples on the score of 
morality. Their vices have left no record ; his 
survive in his poems,” If so, poets should re- 
member that Catullus has made a mistake when 
he writes— 

* Nam castum esse decet pium poetam 
Ipsum, versiculos nihil necesse est,” 


For the particulars of the life of the poet 
we must refer our readers to Mr. Martin’s bio- 
graphical sketch, prefixed to the present vo- 
lume, assuring them that they will find it com- 
piled with much care and labour, and in the 
best of taste. 


MR. PAGET ON LORD MACAULAY.* 


We think Mr. Paget has done well in collect- 
ing into a volume these articles relative to 
Lord Macaulay’s History, which originally ap- 
peared in Blackwood’s Magazine. rd Mac- 
aulay’s. great work has failed to elicit any re- 
markable criticism which takes its place in his- 
torical literature by the side of the work which 
it reviews. Sir Archibald Alison’s criticism in 
Blackwood betrayed that feebleness and incon- 
sequence which has succeeded in wrecking what 
was once a considerable reputation. Croker’s 
article was written with direful intent; but, to 
use the poet Rogers's acute remark, he medi- 
tated murder, but only succeeded in commit- 
ting suicide. Mr. Gilfillan’s onslaught was 
theatrically terrific, but there was a private 
grudge, and “ the portrait” has the air of be- 
ing dashed off in a fit of temporary insanity. 
It remains to be seen whether Mr. Paget's ela- 
borate book will possess a more permanent 
value. We would certainly prescribe it asa 
wholesome corrective to the numerous class of 
those who are willing to surrender their reason 
and conscienec to the fascination of the brilliant 
historian’s pictured page. Generally speaking, 
we may allow that such a volume as this has a 
much higher value than any clever criticisms 
that appeared almost contemporaneously with 
the original volumes themselves. It is only the 

rogress of time that permits the careful col- 
ation of authorities, and, disentangling all ex- 
traneous considerations, enables us to arrive ata 
clear estimate of the comparative importance of 
mooted points. Mr. Paget has certainly suc- 
ceeded in laying his finger on some decided 
blemishes. We imagine that many men will be 


subject been revived in the public mind, than 
a volume of grave, definite charges ap 
urged with earnest, serious purpose, ane 
ported by a considerable array of testimony. 
The volume is divided into five sections. 
To each of these we propose to devote a mea- 
sure of attention, though necessarily brief. 
The first of these relates to the Duke of Marl- 
borough. We confess our sympathies are here 
entirely with Mr. Paget. Every Englishman 
must regret the darkening of one of the proud- 
est lights of English history, and will rejoice 
if the memory of one of our greatest heroes can 
be cleared from the black cloud under which it 
lies. ‘That’ Churchill owed his rise in life to 
his sister’s intrigue with James II. is doubtless 
true, but it is scarcely fair to lay the sin upon 
the young brother of twenty. Courts are 
seldom very nice about such matters, least of 
all such a court as that of Charles I]. That 
Churchill played the part of Tom Jones to the 
Duchess of Cleveland’s Lady Bellaston is not 
even recorded in the scandalous pages of Gram- 
mont. ‘This libel is due toa filthy book written 
by a vile woman, who brought still fouler 
charges against William, a side of the question 
which Macatilay has ignored. The fact is, that 
Macaulay having, upon mere artistic ea 
ciples, determined to make Marlborough the 
great villain of the story, determined to make 
his reading of the character effective from the 
very first. He represents him as cold and sordid 
in his youth ; but young soldiers who enter into 
long engagements and honourably fulfil them 
with beautiful paupers, are not generally con- 
sidered to be accurately defined by such epi- 
thets. Mr. Paget here takes two rather recon- 
dite points against Lord Macaulay. He is to- 
tally destitute of understanding the passion of 
love, and does not possess any appreciation of 
humour. Mr. Paget is, we have no doubt, a 
much moreprofound judgethan ourselves on the 
first point, and therefore we shall not venture 
to dispute his decision. But in reference to the 
second particular, this is one which we are not 





able to make some additions to the list. As time 





advances, the student of history who travels in 
| the wake of Lord Macaulay will be better able 
| to see how far his statements are susceptible of 
| verification. We imagine that there is abun- 
; dance of material for at least one volume in 
| addition to the present. ‘The point to be as- 
certained is, how far the aggregate of error 
seriously discredits the history after the as- 
stuned errors have been carefully sifted. Mr. 
Paget has been too constant a reader of Mac- 


blemishes. There is very little of the judicial 
character about him. We should have liked 
this volume better had it been less forensic in 
tone, less rhetorical in style. The author re- 


suppressio veri and suggestio falsi. Ue charges 
which are questionable in an advocate and in- 


his own temper or the English language to 
stigmatize him as he deserves. We ought to 
say that most of these philippics were penned 
at a season when it was not unhappily impos- 
sible that they should be answered. They are 
not free from the measure of suspicion that in- 
variably attaches to all philippics. We must 
endeavour to arbitrate between the clever, re- 
morseless assailant, and the illustrious accused. 
It is certainly somewhat ominous for the great 
| historian’s reputation that scarcely has a frag- 
ment of the fifth volume appeared, and the 








* The New * Examen :” or, an Inquiry into the Evidence re- 
| luting to Certain Passages in Lord Macaulay's History. By 
| John Paget, Barrister-at-Law, (Edinburgh; Blackwood 
j and Sons.) 


aulay not to have caught some of his serious | 


peatedly charges the noble historian both with | 
him with suppression, sophism, ‘all the arts | 


tolerable in a judge.” He will scarcely trust. 


at all disposed to admit, and is a charge which 
we imagine the recollection of most of our 
| readers will easily refute. To the charge of 
inordinate avarice brought against ‘Marlbo- 
‘rough Mr. Paget advances a series of facts :— 
| “ His declining, when in poverty and disgrace, 

to accept of the generosity of the Princess 
| Anne; his ted refusal of the government 
' of the Netherlands, with its princely income of 
£60,000 a year; his generosity to young and 
| deserving officers; his application of all the 
‘money at his private disposal amongst the 
‘wounded officers after the battle of Malplaquet; 
his liberal provision during his own lifetime for 
| his children ; these and many other facts.” But 
| the crowning charge against Marlborough un- 
| doubtedly is, that he gave the French Govern- 


‘ment information respecting the expedition 
against Brest that enabled the French to ren- 
| der it abortive. ‘Talmash, to use Macatilay's 
language, ‘lured into a snare, perished by the 
basest of all the hundred villanies of Marlbo- 
rough.” Now Mr. Paget is unable to explain 
away the fact that there is in any case an un- 
fortunate substratum of truth for this charge. 
It is undoubtedly true that Marlborough did 
write and give information respecting the pro- 
posed expedition. Our indignation against 
Marlborough almost disposes us to put his case 
out of court immediately. Nevertheless, let 
it be stated, Marlborough’s letter was in fact 
absolutely harmless. ‘That letter was not writ- 
ten for days after Louis had received a formal 
report, drawn up by Melfort from a narrative 
furnished by Floyd, and for weeks after Godol- 
phin had betrayed the whole scheme to the 
emissaries of James. This is proved, among 
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other facts, by no less a witness than Kin 

William himself. In the Shrewsbury Corre- 
spondence we find William writing thus to the 
Karl of Shrewsbury :—“ I own to you that I 
did not suppose they would have made the at- 
tempt without having well reconnoitred the 
situation of the enemy to receive them, since 
they were long apprised of our intended attack, 
and made active preparations for defence ; for 
what was ‘practicable two months ago was no 
longer so at present.” We also know from 
other-sources that the expedition was the town- 
talk for months before it was put into execu- 
tion. Lord Macaulay gives to the dying words 
of ‘lalmash a sense which the ipsissima verba 
do not bear. There is a very probable explana- 
tion for Marlborough’s conduct. He'was play- 
ing awhigh and difficult game between the king 
dé jure'and the king de facto. » It was neces- 
sary for his schemes that he should write such 
a letter ; but he took care'that the letter should 
be practically of not the ‘slightest earthly use. 
Sucly tergiversation is bad enough, but still it 
is a very differént thing to luring hundreds of 
his countrymen to their doom. We would ad- 
vise our readers for themselves to go carefull 

into ‘the case, which isa little coinnphioated. 
They will find it difficult to resist Mr. Paget's 
severe declaration, that Lord Macaulay made 
charges, while he had before him, and referred 
to, ‘the very documents that proved the false- 


hood of the charges. 
‘Phe abject of the paper on’ the Massacre of 


Glencoe, 18 ‘to fix the guilt of the transaction 
distinetly upon the King. A preliminary error 
of diord Macaulay's is first cleared up. The 
historian tells us that Glencoe signifies the Glen 
of Weeping : on the contrary, it signifies the 
Valley of the Coun—the ‘name of the stream 
flowing through the glen. Mr. Paget is, more- 
over, wroth because Lord Macaulay represents 
the seenery as bare and gloomy. ‘This is very 
much’ a matter of taste ‘and feeling, and we 
imagine that Macaulay’s view will lave very 
respectable suffrages. Mr. Paget's effort is to 
show, that so far from William being kept in 
ignorance of what was' going‘ on at Glencoe, 
he attended to all the details of the affair 
down to the minutest particulars. He shows 
that William was ‘perfectly aware of the fact, 
denied by Lord Macatilay, that M‘Ian had 
taken the oath before the King signed the order 
for the “ extirpation” of the clan. Mr. Paget 
argues that extirpation was’ meant for ex- 
tirpation, and that no other sense can be 
attached to the word. A warrior thoroughly 
inured to slaughter, a little ernelty would not 
be very repulsive to William’s nature, who 
thought) that'a formidable example would in- 
fuse'a wholesome terror in the Highlands. Lord 
Macaulay has employed a good deal of special 
—— toexeulpate William from the charge. 

ie endeavours to mitigate the horror of the 
massacre, by describing the victims as a horde of 
“‘ marauders, who, in any well-governed coun- 
try, would have been ‘hanged thirty years be- 
fore.” Surely this remark does’ not apply to 
the helpless women and children who were mer- 
cilessly put to death. Mr. Paget shows that 
these men were quiet, peaceable, and honest 
Highlanders. - Lord Macaulay ‘alludes to a 
pamphlet—the Gallienus Redivivus—that was 
published by Charles Leslie some years after- 
wards. Lord Macaulay professes to explain 
the reason of this singular title: Gallienus, 
after a revolt in Illyrium, had once ordered an 
pe vena se * Lacerta, occide, concide,” was 
the ferocious language of the Roman emperor ; 
“to which,” saya Masetllay. “ that G the 
Masterof Stair bore but too much resemblance.” 
Maeaulay ignores the circumstance that the 
parallel is expressly drawn between King Wil- 


King | tiam_ and the Emperor Gallignus, and this is a 
portion of his persistent attempt to divert al | 


the odium from William to the Master of Stair, 
This execrable massacre must be traced from 
ee and Glenlyon to Breadalbane and 
the Master of Stair; but the main responsi- 
bility must eventually rest upon the head of 
Wilham. In connection with this subject, as 


| 





Leicester, may have tasted this provincial dish. 
In such a case, Mr. P. says that a future 
historian might describe his repast thus :— 

“ At dinner a pudding composed of grain, fit only 
for horses, mixed with the blood and fat of a pig, 
and boiled in.a bag formed of the intestines of the 
same unclean beast, was set before him. This was 
followed by a dish composed of joints cut with a 


exemplifying William’s character, we should | knife from the bodies of living lambs, whose plain- 
eall' attention to an important note of Mr. | tive bleatings, as they wriggled their bleeding 


Paget's, respecting William's order for the tor- | 
ture of Nevill Penn, which was carried out with 
circumstances of great atrocity. Whig enthu- | 


stumps within hearing and sight, did not disturb 
the appetite of the guest. Such was the diet which 
a peer, a poet, and a historian, did not think un- 


siasm must be rather damped by the conside- palatable in the middle of the nineteenth century.” 


ration that the Protestant Deliverer was an | 
avowed adtlterer,—that the emancipator from | 


the Stuarts was the last English king who em- | 
loyed torture,—that the great constitutional | 
bing was the last English monarch who sent 
a subject to the block by a Bill of Attainder. | 
The article on ‘‘ Lord Macaulay and. the | 
Highlands of Scotland” is pleasant enough | 
reading, but scarcely possesses the importance | 
of other chapters. Mr. Paget grows personal. | 


He reminds us that Lord Macaulay’s father | ef 


was a Highlander, and his mother a Quakeress, | 
and that the son has been the libeller of Wil- | 
liam Penn, and the lampooner of the High- | 
lands. Lord Macaulay quotes Goldsmith, who 
made some brief travels in Scotland, and was | 
disgusted by the hideous wilderness, and de- 
clared that he greatly preferred the charming 
country round Leyden. The actual foundation 
in what Goldsmith really did say was not much 
more than this, that a Scotchman was “a tulip 
lanted in dung,” andthe Dutchman an “ ox | 


Most of our readers recollect the nursery 
lyric which relates how ‘Taffy the Welshman 
was naturally dishonest, and stole some beef, 
and, not content with that surreptitious theft, 
repeated his visit to his neighbour's house, 
and abstracted a marrow-bone. Onsome such 
evidence Mr. Paget represents the future Mac- 
atilay as speaking thus :— 


“In, the days of Queen Victoria. the inhabitant 
the Principality was a savage and a thief. He 
subsisted_by plunder. The plough was wknown. 
He snatched from his more, industrious meighbours 
his flocks and his herds. When the flesh he thus 
obtained was exhausted, he gnawed the bones like 
a dog, until hunger compelled him again to visit 
the homesteads and larders of England, With all 
the vices he had few or none of the virtues of the 
savage. He was ungrateful and inhospitable. That 
this was his character is proved by verses which still 
re-echo in the nurseries ‘of Belgrave Square and 
along the marches of Wales.” 


Our limits do not allow us to enter at 


in a magnificent temple.” So far.as our own | length into the discussion respecting Lord 
impression of the Highlands and the country | Macaulay and Dundee. We simply state that 
round Leyden goes, we should feel inclined to | upon independent grounds, which our. limits 
reverse the idea. But the fact is, that any preclude us from discussing, there is. more 
comparison is out of the question ; the ordered | truth in Lord Macaulay's version than,in Mr. 





beauty of-a cultured Dutch landscape and the | 
wild sublimity of Highland scenery afford no 
test of comparison. Mr. Paget analyzes the 
evidence of others of Macaulay's witnesses, and 
shows that they sometimes said the very oppo- 
site of what they have been represented to hen 
said. But when Lord Macaulay describes the 
Highland chiefs. as savages, their hovels worse 
than hogsties, their clothes begrimed with the 
accumulative filth of years, and then goes on 
to Say that they possessed a lofty courtesy 
worthy of Versailles, statesmanship worthy of 
Halifax and Osborne, poetical power worthy 
of Otway and Dryden, then Lord Macaulay 
does in reality contradict himself. It is not 
practically found that, nature creates such rhe- 
torical antitheses. We refuse to believe that a 
dirty, illiterate, filthy brute can possess the 
manuets of a courtier, the imagination of a 
poet, the abilities of a statesman. One of these 
witnesses, a Mr. Burt, our author justly stig- 
matizes as ‘*a thankless cockney.” He grum- 
bles, and Macaulay turns his grumblings to | 
good account, at the wretched fare he received 
ina Highland inn. It appears that this Mr, 
Burt was a very fine gentleman, who travelled 
with several hundred guineas about him, and 
his scant accommodation was as follows, He 
had clean sheets and a good turf fire, a pair of 
fowls, fresh eggs, a nice light claret, and hot 
brandy and water, ‘There are hundreds of men 
who during their rambles next Long will be 
delighted to escape from a storm to find them- 
selves sutrounded with such comforts, Mr. 
Paget, in an amusing parody of Lord Macau- 
lay’s style, shows how a peculiar dish may be 
made to convey a wrong impression, a hint 
which many travellers may take to heart. It 
appears that in Leicestershire black-pudding 





and lambs’ tails are a luxury, and perhaps 
Baron Macaulay, of Rothley, in the county of 


Paget's. 

Mr. Paget’s most elaborate attack is the 
article on” William Penn, which is of course 
not quite original. His article subdivides it- 
self Into no less than nine sections, on some of 
which we shall very briefly comment. Our 
readers will recollect that Macaulay makes 
Penn go down to the west to-get money for the 
Maids of Honour from the Maids of Taunton, 
who had treasonably presented a banner to the 
Duke of Monmouth. It now satisfactorily 
appears that it was not William Penn, but a 
certain George Penne, a man of yery different 
repute, who was much mixed up in such trans- 
actions. Th 4 note to a later edition Lord 
Macaulay reiterates the charge. But we are 
scarcely aware of any instance in which Lord 
Macaulay acknowledged himself to be in the 
wrong. ‘To confess an error was not one of his 
mistakes, Even when Mr. Dixon compelled 
him, he silently withdrew statements without 


| acknowledging their incorrectness. Secondly, 


Lord Macaulay sees in the fact that Penn at- 
tended the executions of Cornish and Gaunt 
on the same day, that “ exhibitions, which 
humané men generally avoid, seem to have 
liad a strong attraction” for him. Mr. Paget 
looks upon this in a very different light. 
Penn stood by Cornish and Elizabeth Gaunt, 
even as Juxon stood by Charles [., and Tillot- 
son by Lord William Russell. ‘‘ History, sacred 
and profane, affords other instances of fidelity, 
even to the foot of the cross.” In the attempt 
to gain over Kiffen by James II., Macaulay 
says, ‘‘ Penn was employed in the work of se- 
duction, but to no purpose.” We are in pos- 
session of Kiffen’s very words. The very re- 
verse was the case: Kiffen directly states that 
Penn interfered at Jis instance. In the con- 
ference with the Fellows of Magdalen, he 
charges Penn with being a broker in simony, 
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We have a full report of the conference ; there 
is nothing of the kind; not even a suspi- 
cion, till Macaulay invented one a hundred 
and fifty years afterwards. Macaulay says, 


months, and then stole down to the coast of 
Sussex, and made his escape to France,” He 
passed “three years of wanderings and lurk- 
ings.” So far from this, he appears to have 
lived in London in his own house—a voluntary 
exile from fellowship with others, and giving 
most of his time ‘‘to meditation and spiritual 
exercises.” Generally speaking, nothing is 
more surprising than the incautious use of un- 
worthy testimony. A credulous fool, like Lut- 
trell, or an untrustworthy historian like Old- 
mixon, are at once accepted against some, 
and their evidence uniformly rejected against 
others. 

After making several deductions from Mr. 
Paget’s statements, we believe that he has, ina 
majority of cases, made°a very near’ approxi- 
mation to the actual truth. “There must remain 
a measure of substantial truth in his accusa- 
tions. We need not suppese that Lord Mac- 
aulay has, of any malicious purpose, set himself 
to vilify the dead and to poison the fountains 
of truth. It is impossible to imagine any ac- 
tive principle of hatred. The faults. of his His- 
tory are those inseparable from his conception 
of the work, the object he proposed to himself 
and the construction of his own mind. It is 
with regret we write it, but to'us the History 
seems to have been composed;in a thoroughly 
unconscientious spirit. The aim is throughout 
selfish—success and popularity ; for these, faets | 
have been distorted, and evidence suppressed, | 
and effective sentences interpolated, and human | 
beings of very mixed character have been | 
blackened into fiends or magnified into heroes. 
Had Macaulay considered himself a. witness 
upon oath, a judge upon the bench; had 
he divested himself of , personal feelings and 
party bias; had he checked that too voluble 
tongue, that too irregular imagination, he 
would then haye produced one of the noblest 
and most beneficent works in the language ; he 
would have been a true interpreter between the 
living and the dead; he would in some mea- 
sure have anticipated the judgment of heaven. | 
But such an attempt would have involved no | 
inconsiderable sacrifice of present adyantage, | 
The deliberate language of sober conviction has | 
seldom a Jarge immediate popularity. But in | 
the meantime a slow but sure Nemesis is lag- 
ging behind. The vast majority of people who 
read Macaulay implicitly accept his statements; 
but there is a small but increasing number 
who read to doubt and disapprove. In the 
process of time these will no doubt effectually | 
set right the opinions of their countrymen | 
who have allowed themselves to be easily de- | 
ceived. 

‘** Bring me my liar,” Charles V. used to say 
when he called for a volume of history. In | 
those days there was no Macaulay, and the 
phrase has certainly lost none of its suggestive- 
ness, but has gained an @ fortiori strength, 
Happily, however, the History is only one 
column upon which rests the stately super- 
structure of Macaulay’s fame. His immortal 
Essays remain, and we are more and more con- 
vinced of their immense superiority to the 
History, Of the Essays he would speak slight- 
ingly, and, doubtless, rested his chief hopes 
upon the History ; but the former will always 
be read with delighted surprise, while the Iis- 
tory will be chiefly known by scholars, and 
mostly to be found on the topmost or the low- 
est shelf. 























RICHARD ARBOUR.* 


Wer do not know Mr. Payn’s Foster-Brother, 
and can therefore judge of his merits as a 
writer only from the book before us ; but we 
should be inclined to think that in describing 
the adventures of a reckless, good-hearted 
scapegrace, more sinned against than sinning, 
he has undertaken a task for which he-is 
especially qualified. The chief ingredient. of 
success in. such an undertaking are liveliness 
of style, originality of incident, and broad, 
humorous description, amounting, almost, to 
caricature, Mental gifts of a, higher order 
would be, for such.a purpose, quite thrown 
away. There is no need for delicate shading 
in the delineation of character, for minute ob- 
servation, or for a philosophical insight into 
the whole nature and duty of man. It, calls 
forth much the same- qualities as are required 
for the construction of a good farce. In the 
farce there must be pleaty of, incident, smart 
dialogue, broad; humour, and the characters 
must each be labelled with one special, quality, 
easily recognizable, which brings them at ence 
home to the comprehension of a mixed andi- 
ence. The more closely they approximate, to 
their conventional types, the greater, as a ge- 
neral rule, will be the success of the. piece. 
Tn Richard Arbour, which is a highly fayour- 
able specimen of its class, we have a very fami- 
liar group. One glance at the labels suffice to 
show us that we are amongst old friends, who 
take their turn at every theatre, from the Hay- 
market to the Victoria. The central figure is 
of course the hero, He is a model scapegrace 
—idle, fearless, museular, with a large Yat 
and a handsome face. If;it be true that Eng- 
lish hardihood is in great measure attributable 
to our climate, and that, by freezing one day 
and thawing the next, men are braced to: en- 
counter the smiles and frowns of the.world, 
Richard's treatment is very happily adapted to 
the development of heroic endurance. . His 
moral training is judiciously modelled on the 
system to which we owe the physical capabi- 
lities of the Briton. ‘There is the conventional 
mother, all tenderness and. affection, to spoil 
him; and there is the conventional uncle, all 
recision and inflexibility, to chasten, him. 
ere is his sister Maggie, who is the cream of 
human kindness, and his sister Maria, whois 
the vinegar of human acidity. And as a foil 
to his own reckless, generous, unconventional 
character, there is the crafty, cruel, malicious 
Adolphus, Dick’s eldest brother, who might. be 
taken at first sight for the ghost of Barnes 
Newcome, and who is all envy, hatred, and 
aceasta 

It would perhaps hardly be fair to saddle 
with a moral a book which has every appear- 
ance of being written merely to amuse—an end 
most completely realized—or we should suspect 
the author of sympathizing with the hack- 
neyed Bulwerian code that impatience of dis; 
cipline and contempt for ordinary restriction 
are healthy signs in a young mind, and enjoy 
an advantage over monotonous virtue not 
merely in point of interest, but also in point 
of power and amiability. 

Richard Arbour gets into disgrace at school, 
is taken away, and chained by the stern uncle 
to.a clerk’s stool in his china warehouse, where 
he is most ingeniously perseeuted by the fault- 
finding and tyrannical Adolphus. Of course he 
plays mad-bull in the china-shop, makes up the 
small bundle usual in such cases, writes to his 
mother, takes to his heels, and, in stage phrase, 
the business of the piece begins. Let no one 

* Richard Arbour; or, The Family Seapegrace. By James 
Payn, Author of The Foster-Brother, (Edinburgh; Edmon- 


ston and Douglas.) 
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imagine that becanse theres nothing very start- 
ling or original about Mr, Payn’s principal 
characters, the task which he has so well per- 
formed, of narrating mere adventure, is there- 
fore an easy one.. Nothing can. be more dreary, 
asevery reviewer knows to his cost, than the oe- 
casional efforts at funny descriptions of frolic- 
some adventure by novelists who have nothing 
to support them but a strong sense of duty, 
and a humane desire to dissipate the. gloomy 
impressions. bequeathed by their last. chapter. 
Mr. Payn' has written a very good book, be- 
cause he writes, with a genuine love,of)fan, 
and gets quite as much enjoyment himself ont 
of what, he writes’ as, he ‘can to afford to 
the most. congenial of his readers... Besides, 
even if it were easy to. narrate adventures, it is 
by no means easy to) find adventures; to nar- 
rate. Mr. Payn has to deal with the rather 
puzzling question, what is. te be done.in, this 
sober stage of civilization by,a runaway: hero 
in. ‘search \of adventure, which, has, not, heen 
done over and over again, by heroes; similarly 
non-situated? How ean, the, adventure be 
new, exciting, and fit not, merely for publica- 
tion, but for general diffusion among drawing- 
rooms? for this restrietion cuts away the curi- 
ous night-errant life of many, who, like, De 
Quincey, have been. thrown upon the London 
world. The scapegrace canbe sent, to sea 
only in. a nautical noyel; and te-ship hira off 
to Garibaldi; or the, colonies would be a rash, 
not to say a suicidal act, ina writer who is not 
uite so much at home at the antipodes as sin 
Mr. Payn has very successfully met the/difii- 
culty, though, it must he confessed, not without 
a sacrifice of probability. The story is original, 
and throughout most interesting. After/break- 
ing away the china-shop, our hero figures 
successively as hair-dresser, photographie niodel, 
and lion-tamer. His career as “genteel youth” 
in the gilded saloan of ‘‘ Fab er tic pray 
opens very promisingly. Madamethinks that he 
will ‘+ do-yery nicely for Jadies’ schools,” and 
so he at once commences to learn the, graceful 
art by practising on the Juckless heads;of na- 
tional schoolboys and workhouse people, “for 
whose plebeian Jocks no Polar bear is slain, 110 
pommade de Tipsaway coneoetad., Nay, if the 
truth must be told, he was even lent out, gratis 
upon, Sunday mornings to inferior, establish- 
ments in low neighbourhoods ; nor till he had 
disfigured. many hundreds, of the working- 
classes was he judged fit to try his prentice- 
hand upon a gentleman.” Dick is notexactly 
after the model of the industrious apprentice, 
nor is there to Professor Tipsaway a daughter 
lovely and marriageable, so. he does, not long 
continue to breathe the’ enervating air, of the 
gilded saloon. A very melodramatic termina+ 
tion is given to, his career. ‘Ihe saloon is, we 
regret to state, the resort of foreign conspira- 
tors and assassins. ‘‘ It had been the’ hatehing- 
place of many an abortive plot for, the confu- 
sion of tyrants, and even the nursery of more 
than one rickety constitution.”. [he chief 
conspirator is a Russian Count, who for thirty 
ears has played the spy on. his revolutionary 
am Hg by passing himself. off as deaf, and 
dumb, and revealing their plots... Dick «lis- 
covers the imposition, and very nearly has his 
throat cut for his pains, but escapes. by lying 
with the adroitness and self-possession of Tal- 
leyrand,—a gift, we may remark, not quite 
heroic in so juyenile.a hero, and by no means 
consistent with the open fearlessness and disre~ 
1 for appearances by which he is so favour+ 
ably distinguished from the cowardly and time 
serving Adolphus. However, Dick's menda- 
city, through a blunder in art as well as in 


morals, sayes him from the Russian dagger ; 
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and the balance is. preserved-on the side of 
veracity by his soon afterwards saving his life, 
this time from a French dagger, by a full 
confession, which occasions the murder, or 
to use the more dignified phraseology of the 
conspirators, the “ execution” of the Count. 
Dick runs away, and falls in with Mr. Jones, 
a very remarkable man, whom we regret to 
find has not been introduced to our readers. 
We hasten to make amends by stating that he 
is an adventurer of marvellous versatility, who 
has seen ev ing, been everything, done 
everything, and, we may add, everybody, since, 
at a very precocious age, his abilities outgrew 
the dimensions of the parental nest., Mr. Jones's 
profession provides a new solution for a psy- 
chological problem which has often perplexed 
reflective minds, Everybody has been occa- 
sionally puzzled to find that some scene, sup- 
to present itself for the first time, is re- 
garded by the mind as having happened some- 
where before. This phenomenon pelcurphen 
have taken great pains to explain, but hitherto 
without success proportioned to their endea- 
vours. Some ayer that one hemisphere of the 
brain lags behind, and does not overtake the 
impression until it has been already introduced 
to us by the other,...Others boldly cut the 
knot, and assert that the mind #histakes simi- 
larity for identity; and that we have really 
seen before, not the same scenes, but scenes 
resembling them. Others have been driven 
to take refuge in an ante-natal theory of ex- 
istence. It is obvious, that neither of these 
is mv is satisfactory, and so we readily 
acknowledge the obligations we are under to 
Richard Arbour for adding to the list an ex- 
planation which we have no doubt will, in the 
course of a generation or so, take a high 
pe among philosophical hypotheses. When 
ick first perceives Mr, Jones, he is very much 
puzzled to recollect where he has seen him be- 
fore, ‘‘ associated some how or other with ababy 
and a baptism.” Dick thinks it can searcely 
have been at his own christening, and yet he 
does not remember to, have taken part in any 
other. He sees him embracing: Mrs. Jones, 
and is firmly convinced that he has somewhere 
seen him iu exactly the same attitude, a Cupid 
embracing Psyche. In fact, every attitude so 
haunts and bewilders poor Dick, that. he is 
rapidly becoming an. unconscious convert to 
the doctrine of Pythagoras, when his ortho- 
doxy is saved by the discoyery that the ante- 
natal Jones is a photographic model. Our 
readers will be gratified to, recognize in this 
versatile genius an old friend, familiar to us in 
many guises, but. perhaps best known as the 
handsome hussar, whose interesting courtship 
in the conservatory, and daring costume at 
the hymeneal altar, have so often excited our 
admiration. Dick again runs away, and be- 
comes second butcher to.a travelling menagerie. 
There his gallantry wins for him the esteem of 
no less a personage than Tickerocandua, the 
great lion-tamer of Africa. Tickerocandua 
initiates him into the mysteries of the profes- 
sion, and then, with unprecedented courtesy, 
irritates a tigress into a murderous attack on 
his own royal person, and, bequeaths to Dick, 


not his mantle, but the heavily loaded whip | tolttabie ion ot Tadlamers? 


peculiar to the profession, which the vulgar 
believe to be an ordinary cart whip, but 
one tap of which, as the initiated know, 
“will make any living lion go down before 
it like a pin in a skittle-alley.” Dick goes 
through a triumphant and most exciting ex- 
hibition before royalty—vreal royalty, we mean, 
represented in the sacred person of her Majesty, 
and at this, the proudest moment of his life, we 
leave him. 











good notion as to the merits and character of 
the book. Those who love adventures—dagger- 
scenes with conspirators and lodgings with ex- 
citable lionesses—will not quarrel with its im- 
probability, while more fastidious critics may 
easily console themselves with the humour and 
geniality which enliven every page. 





SURREY.* 


THE appearance of Messrs. Black’s light-green 
Guide reminds us of pleasant days of spring 
and summer yet to come, and is of peculiar in- 
terest to Londoners, as Surrey lies so near its 
dusty, bustling streets, that the most busy 
among its inhabitants can easily contrive to 
make his escape into that agreeable county. 
The style of the writer, gay, cheerful-hearted, 
and gossiping, is quite in unison with the 
temper of a holiday-maker ; and if some crusty 
critics, who prefer the assumption of a cynical, 
cold indifference to a pa temper, may be 
inclined to defame his occasional but honest 
sentimentality as ambitious fine writing, we are 
quite sure that the majority of his readers will 
be of a very different judgment, and be well 
content to stroll and muse under his guidance 
as he chats by the way. For our own part, 
we must candidly say that we have, with an 
unflagging pleasure, accompanied him through 
his compact little volume of five hundred 
and seventy pages ; whilst Mr, Murray’s dry 
and meagre sketch, extending to a length of 
barely one-fourth of that number, repelled us 
by its irksome double-columns, its compara- 
tively small print, and curt, abrupt descrip- 
tions. In “ W.H.D. A.” we think we re- 
eognize the author of a slight sketch called A 
Guide to the Lakes, and some similar works, so 
that, in such case, he comes before us as no 
rentice in the practice of guide-book writing. 
Ve would, however, recommend him to prune 
down his flowers of language, curtail some pre- 
tentious attempts at a feat commonly known 
as word-painting, and omit a large proportion 
of epitaphs, in which he takes a somewhat 
superfluous interest. His archeology is not 
uncommonly at fault, not only when he is in a 
more sober mood and speaks of lancet-windows 
as ‘* Saxon,” and “‘ a crypt” under the refectory 
of Waverley; but when, on the back of his prose- 
Pegasus, he prances proudly, and talks of * the 
glorious pomp of the mass-music” in Cistercian 
houses, when it is well known that this order 
was almost Puritan in the naked simplicity of 
its architecture and service; or speaks of the 
Easter Sepulchre as ‘ta Mystery.” Still more 
absurdly, he calls the palindromic inscription 
on Dulwich font, ‘‘macaronic.” Who is the 
“Bishop of Westminster,” patron of Addle- 
stone? Did Mrs. C. J. Fox actually ‘re- 


| side eighty-four years” after the death of her 


husband at St. Anne's Hill? Is “ heim” or 
ham (a home), Saxon? or is Anglo-Saxon 
usually written in German characters? May 
we venture to ask for a translation of ‘‘ Invidige 


| claudor, pates sed semper amico,” ‘a sentence 
| of a nondescript character” ? 


What is “a 
violet of a legend”? and will a. tired. tourist 
care to be, informed that ‘there is, or was, a 
** Gone to the 
bad,” a phrase applied to the same unfortunate 
town, sounds strangely in the middle of florid 
sentences, and is at all times unmistakeable 
slang; and the descendants of Mr. Speaker 
Onslow will be surprised to learn that his epi- 
taph at Guildford assures visitors that he acted 
with * unequalled partiality :” they will proba- 
bly fail to appreciate the force of the distine- 


| tion that ‘ though his cenotaphis there and his 


Our readers will be able to forma pretty | © @wide fo Surrey. (Edinburgh: A, and C. Black, . 1861.) 





effigy, he is buried at Merrow.” We never 
heard of Shelley's Alaster, but have read a poem 
on Ongar Hill, which is not alluded to, and we 
must submit that time bestowed on corrections 
of mistakes of this kind would be better em- 
— than in conjuring up un-English words 
and epithets, such as “‘ verderous,” ‘ ery,” 
“coolsome,” ‘sparsely ;” or platitudes like 
“crystal lymph.” Bishop Booth appears as 
Bowthe, Harman or Voysey as Hasman, Hacket 
as Hackel, and Dr. Ducarel as Ducaret, whilst 
the name of Charlton Love will be embarrass- 
ing to Mr. Lane’s admirers; and from the men- 
tion that Mrs. att resided at Cheam 
“during a long widowhood,” we should rea 
waren that the naval novelist’s relict lives still, 

ealthy and well, at the cheerful watering- 
place of Southsea. 

Surrey, although one of the smallest of En- 
glish counties, is rich in natural scenery, and 
not deficient in historical or biographical in- 
terest. Its breezy wastes and sandy ranges are 
healthy, while the long ridge of the Hog’s Back, 
extending between Guildford and Farnham ; 
Box Hill, near Dorking, overlooking the /pic- 
turesque scenery of the valley of the Mole ; the 
delicious country which follows the channel of 
that capricious stream to Leatherhead ; and the 
chalky downs which connect Kent with Hamp- 
shire, are all abundant in fine views, and some, 
like Richmond Hill, St. Anne’s, Cooper's, and 
Leith Hill, command a very extensive landscape, 
British fortifications are still traceable on An- 
stiebury Hill, Coulsdon, Hascombe, and Chels- 
ham; and many traces of Roman occupation re- 
main in thecampson Bagshot Heath, St. George's 
Hill, Wimbledon Common, Milton Manor, 
Holmbury Hill, Wormsheath, andthatknown as 
Cxsar’s Camp, and now rendered memorable by 
the gallant defenceand assault of theheight main- 
tained by the Guards and garrison of Aldershott, 
to the extreme anxiety of Sir John Pennefather 
and the delectation of her Majesty's lieges, when 
the dust is at least as blinding as the clouds of 
gunpowder smoke. ‘The “ baldhead Cosar” 
is said to have crossed the Thames in the neigh- 
bourhood of Coway Stakes. Ptolemy’s Novio- 
magus, 2 Roman station, has been placed at 
Holmwood, but by W, IT. D. A. at Woodcote, 
Roads traversed by the legionaries of tho 
‘world’s empress” crossed Surrey, one com- 
municating with the great Stone Causeway of 
Sussex, and throwing off branches on either 
side, and the other forming the highway to 
Silchester and Old Sarum. Roman bricks oecur 
in the castle walls at Guildford. 

Under the Anglo-Saxon dynasty it appears 
as the Suthrige, or kingdom south of the 
Thames, governed by viceroys. In 785 Cyne- 
wulph, King of Wessex, was murdered at Mer- 
ton by Cyneheard, his kinsman, while he was 
spending his hours, like a Don Juan, in a 
lady's bower. At Ockley, in 851, the Danes 
received a terrible reverse, and again, two 
years after, in the Isle of Thanet, by the 
stout men of Surrey, who lost their ealdor- 
man on the occasion. In 871 the Danes 
took their revenge at Merton, where King 
Ethelred received his death-wound ; but his 
brother Alfred avenged his death at Farnham 
in 894, by a total rout of the Northmen. At 
Guildford, another Alfred, son of Ethelred U., 
was barbarously blinded. Athelstan and this 
Ethelred IT. were both crowned at Kingston ; 
and in 1042 Hardicanute died at Clapham, 
after a bout of hard drinking. Under Henry 
II. the whole county was made a royal chase. 
The memorable signing of Magna Charta oc- 
curred at Runnymede. Louis the Dauphin 


and the insurgent barons took the castles of 
vuildford and Farnham in the reign of King 
John, and the troops of Henry ITT, defeated the 
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Londoners at Croydon, and took 
Bletchingley Castle. Sir Thomas Wyatt crossed | Beormund (Bermondsey), Brice (Brixton), 
the Thames at Kingston, and Lord Essex’s| Wymbold (Wimbledon), Piri (Pirbright), 
troopers were quartered, less than a century | Pipard (Peperharrow), Godhelm (Godalming), 


ion of single names of common men, like those of | Abinger Common; Malthus was born at the 


-on the Wandle add to the dingy atmosphere of 


Rookery, within sight of the avenues of Wot- 
| ton, for ever associated with the memory of 
| loyal John Evelyn ; Henry IT. kept Christmas, 


after, in that town, and afterwards assisted in | and Cnebba (Bensbury), but of gods, as of | King John Easter and Christmas, Henry III, 


storming Farnham Castle. Ann of Bohemia | 
and Elizabeth died at Shene. ‘The last events | 
of political interest connected with Surrey were | 
the Wilkes riots in St. George’s Fields, the | 
assembly of Lord George Gordon’s Protestant 
Association in the same place, and Mr. Feargus 
O'Connor's miserable failure on a recent 10th of 
April, upon Kennington Common. The road 
followed by the Canterbury Pilgrims crossed 
the ridge of the Downs over Reigate, on their 
way from the Talbot, in Southwark. 

irty religious houses once adorned Surrey. | 
Of, these the remains are but few, comprising | 
x few walls of Merton and Bermondsey, the | 
modernized Priory Church of St. Mary Ove- 
rye’s, a fragment of Newark, and some ivy- 
grown portions of the famous Abbey of Waver- 
ley, famous for its annals, the retreat of Hubert 
De Burgh and William of Wykeham, and the 
enactment of the statutes which, bear-its name. 


De Warrennes, Fitzalans, Hollands, Mowbrays, | 
and Howards, and is for ever associated with 
the name of the poetic loyer of the “fair Ge- | 
taldine,” 

W. ILD. A, furnishes us with an introdue- 
tion embracing the extent, climate, and soil of 
Surrey ; historical summary ; antiquities, manu- 
factures, products, parochial, parliamentary, 
and ecclesiastical ; a description of the boroughs 
of Southwark and Lambeth ; and an itinerary 
of the county, in five divisions, with sub~ 
routes. He omits, however, to give us either 
a table of railways or roads, a feature which 
might easily have been added from Messrs, 
Black’s Handbook for England ; and he ought 
to have mentioned the formation of the horse- 
railways, apenas in 1805, for the eonveyance of 
lime and fuller’s earth, which were purchased. 
by the Brighton Company ; and he might also 
have informed us that the Greenwich loco- 
motive railway was opened in 1836, and that 
to Croydon in 1839, with the dates of its sub- 
sequent extensions to Dover and Brighton ; 
and the formation of the South-Western in 
1839. He should also have alluded to one of 
the earliest stations for stocking-weaving ma- 
chinery at Godalming ; to the calico bleaching 
and printing round Mitcham ; the factories of | 





Thor (Thursley), and of Woden at Wo- 
nersh, and of whole ‘‘ marks,” or tribes, such 
as the Eafingas (Effingham), Deorchingas 
(Dorking), Bleccingas (Bletchingley), 'Totin- 
gas (Tooting), Beddingas (Beddington), Ab- 
ingas (Abinger), and Wealdingas (Wolding- 
ham). ‘Their expressive topographical no- 
menclature remains in the numerous ter- 
minations of hurst (a wood) in the Weald 
country, the worths and wies (towns), the 


_ denes and duns (valleys and hills), surviving 


in the Moorhill (Morden), the chalk hill 
(Chaldon), the Crone-dene, sheep-vale (Croy- 
don); and in positive deseription of past situ- 
ations, as in Streatham and Gatton, the town 
on the Roman gate (a street or road); in Mitch- 
am, the great town; in Carshalton, the old 
town at the cross-road ; Ewhurst or Ockley, 
the yew-wood and oak-meadow ; Leatherhead, 


_ the sloping bank; and Albury, the ancient 
“The earldom of Surrey has béen held by the 


eamp. Many parish churches are connected 
with the names of eminent or well-known in- 
cumbents—Dean Ireland, at Croydon; Brady, 
the manipulator of the New Version, at Clap- 
ham; Parkhurst, at Epsom; Jeremiah Milles, 


at’ Merstham; Mountain, Hacket, and An- | 


drewes, at Cheam; Caleb Colton, at Kew ; 
Coxe, the traveller, at Kingston; Spence, at 
Byfleet ; Dean Comber, at Worplesdon ; while 
Nonconformists may point with pride to the 
Independent meeting-house at Dorking, where 
John Mason and Andrew Kippis preached. 
Other churches contain the graves of distin- 


guished writers and persons of celebrity :— | 


Jane and Anna Maria Porter are buried at 
Esher; J. W. Croker, the “Rigby” of Conings- 
by, at West Moulsey; Sheldon and Grindal, 
at Croydon; lordly Cobhams, at Lingfield; 
Gainsborough and Zoffany, at Kew; Thomson, 
Mrs. Hofland, Moore, the author of Zeluco, 
and Edmund Kean, at Richmond; Louis Phi- 
lippe, at Weybridge; W. Cobbett, at larn- 
ham; Owen Manning, at Godalming; Onslow, 
at Merrow ; the learned Lord King, at Ock- 
ham ; Charlotte Smith, at Stoke ; Archbishop 


Abbot, at Guildford ; John Hoole, in Dorking | 


churchyard ; Alexander Barclay, Walle, and 
Potter are buried at Croydon; Secker, at Lam- 
beth; the Howard who defeated the Spanish | 


and Eleanor, the Edwards, and Henry VIII. 
| have been visitors at Guildford; Richard 
| Brinsley Sheridan lived at Polesden ; Conver- 
| sation Sharpe conned his witty sayings at Frid- 
|ley Farm; Horne Tooke, at Purley, wrote 
| those etymological Diversions which have led 
| astray many an idle reader in search of amuse. 
|ment; at Camilla Lacey Rogers halted his 
_ horse to look at the charming house of Fanny 
: Burney, and speculate on her husband’s bad 
| farming; Keats wrote part of his ndymion in 
the little inn at Burford Bridge; Jeremiah 
| Markland studied at Milton Court; Abraham 
| fucker compiled his: Light of Nature Pursued 
; among the groves of Betchworth Castle; Cap- 
| tain Morris sang his Anacreontic songs at 
» Brockhamn Lodge ; Mr, Albert Way, the arche- 
| ologist, lives at Wonham Manor; the Trades- 
‘ecauts collected their Museum at Stockwell ; 
| Gilbert West reasoned with Lyttelton at West 
Wickham; Ben Jonson is said to have retired 
| from the wealth and noise of London to Swain’s 

Farm ; Nicholas Sanders, the Jesuit, was born 
| at Charlewood Place; Lord Loughborough re- 
| sided at Mitcham Grove, Nelson at Merton 
Place, in the little village where Walter de 
| Merton, the founder of the Collegiate System, 
was born; and Garrick lived near the abbey 
where ‘Thomas i Beckett was a student; Clap-- 
ham was the home of Bishop Gauden; and at 
| Streatham, Thrale was the host of Johnson, and 
Mrs. Piozzi bore patiently with his coarse hi: - 
bits and impertinence; Campbell wrote his 
‘* Gertrude of Wyoming,” ‘‘ The Battle of the 
Baltic,” and “ Lochiel’s Warning,” at Syden- 
ham, where the two Smiths, Hill, Moore, 
Crabbe, and Rogers, and Theodore Hook were 
his visitors; Gilpin presided over the schools 
of Cheam; Lord Lyttelton died his strange 
death at Pitt Place; Lord Chancellor ‘Talbot 
and the first Earl of Liverpool died at Addis- 
combe; Captain Marryatt and Calonne lived 
at Wimbledon House; Grose, the antiquary, 
/on Wimbledon Common ; at Beddington, Ca- 
_rew feasted Queen Elizabeth on cherries ; Pro- 
fessor Owen occupies East Sheen Lodge; under 
| the old gate of Richmond Palace Henry VIII. 
| and Charles V. have ridden side by side, Mary 
passed in sorrow for her heartless husband, and 














silk-crape at Haslemere, and of floor-cloth at | Armada, at Reigate ; Hallowell, the friend of | Charles I. and Henrietta came to see the masque 


Farnham. Surrey is a great feeder and valu- 
able adjunct of the Metropolis; for if Lam- 
beth is unsayoury from its soap and bone- 
crushing factories, and Bermondsey from 
tanneries, and the copper, snuff, and silk mills 


the suburbs, the flower-farms of Mitcham, the | 
hop-grounds of Farnham, and the market-_ 
gardens of Wandsworth and Merton, relics of 
old Flemish emigrants, contribute materially 
to the comforts of the great city; nor must 
we forget the famous five-clawed hens of 
Dorking. 

The description of Southwark and Lambeth | 
is meagre in the extreme, being barely a sketch 
or outline; while the Crystal Palace and 
Aldershott camp are described at unnecessary 
length. But in the subsequent portion of the | 
work W. H. D. A. has observed. great discri- , 
mination in his selection of materials, inter- | 
spersing the drier details with legends, bio- 
graphical notes, and “elegant extracts” in 
prose and verse. We shall briefly indicate the 
more interesting subjects which he passes un- 
der review. He delights in derivations, and 
several are of interest. The Saxons have left 
abundant proof of their tenure, not only in 


| Nelson, at Beddington; Gower, Fletcher, Mas- 


singer, and Bishop Andrewes sleep their long | 


resented by Buckhurst and Dorset; at Roe- 
| sarvernen the Countess of Devonshire learned 


sleep under the shadow, or in the aisles, of St. her childish lessuns' from Hobbes, of Malmes- 
Mary Overye. We may add, not without a | bury, and listened to the verses of Waller and 
fecling of shame, that Dr. Maginn lies in Wal- | the grave talk of Donne; Gibbon and Lord 
ton churchyard, under one of the paths, with- | Cromwell were natives of Putney; Mary Ro- 
out a stone to mark his resting-place. | binson, the Perdita of the licentious George IV ., 

Of haunts and homes of celebrities there are | died on Englefield Green; Anne of Cleves 


/many in Surrey. Thomas Day lived at An- spent her unnatural widowhood at Walton-on- 


ningsley ; the Princess Charlotte died at Clare- | the-Hill; Jeannie Deans met the Queen in 
mont, her mother at Kew Palace; Charles Richmond Old Park; Wordsworth, Thomson, 
James Fox at St. Anne’s Hill; Cowley at | aud Scott have stood musing on the summit of 
Chertsey ; the eccentric Duchess of Newcastle | its beautiful hill; General Burgoyne has fretted 
reigned at Oatlands; Sir John Denham, the | at Lambert's Oaks on the cruel aspersions on 
Poet of Cooper's Hill, garrisoned Farnham | his fame for the ill-fated day o: Saratoga ; 
Castle; Sir W. ‘Temple entertained grim Dutch | Cromwell and Fairfax have plotted in Putney 


William, and Swift wrote the Battle of the | 
Books at Moor Park; Thomson died at Rich- | 
mond; at Ham House the Duchess of Lauder- 
dale flirted with Cromwell; at another Ham 
House Catharine Sedley lived in retirement ; 
Chauncy Hare Townshend was born at Bus- 


Church; Dee, the magician, frightened the 
country-folks by his laboratory, and Partridge, 
lampooned in the Tatler, devised his Almanack, 
at Mortlake; Lely painted on Kew Green; 
and on Barnes Common the infamous Duchess 
of Buckingham, in disguise, held her lover's 


bridge; Dr. Martin Farquhar Tupper and Mr. | horse, while her husband fell mortally wounded 
Drummond are connected with Albury ; Bray, ; by the sword of Shrewsbury; Mr. Pitt died at 
the county historian, was born at Shere; the | Bowling-Green House, and Douglas Jerrold 
Invincible Doctor of the Nominalists at Ock- | on Putney Heath; and at Gatton Sir Mark 
ham; Redgrave painted among the glades of | Wood was the only freeholder in the borough, 
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and represented every office but that of the 
n 


These are only a few of the romantic inci- 
dents and historical and biographical associa- 
tions which W. H. D. A. has artistically inter- 
woven among the more prosaic descriptions of 
his Guide. We are happy to think that duels 
such as those of Pitt and Tierney, of Castle- 
reagh and Canning, on Putney Heath, or of 
the Duke.of York and Colonel Lenox, of Sir 
F. Burdett and Mr. Paull, of Lord London- 
derry and. Grattan, or of Lord Cardigan and 
Captain Tuckett on Wimbledon Common, are 
not likely to recur... We are glad to assure the 


reader that no longer a Jerry Abershawe haunts 
the road near ot: Heath, or villagers 
“dance the hog” round an embarrassed visitor ; 


that no more deadly shots are fired at Wimble- 
don than those of the volunteers ina friendly 
rivalry, and no worse pi may be looked for 
on, Epsom Downs than the sacrifice of some 
dozens.of gloves, or, may be, of a heart, to the 
influence of a pair of pretty eyes on a Derby 
Day. We would recommend W. H. D. A. to 
improve his section on the Borough and Lam- 
beth by reference to the works of Messrs. 
Timbs, Tymms, and Knight, and, for the bene- 
fit of inexperienced travellers, prefix some ta- 
bular routes of railways and roads, with recom- 
mendations of inns, and hints as to prices and 
modes of intermediate conveyance. 

The geologist will find that he has been cared 
for in the descriptions of the “ sullen Mole,” 
its swallows,” and underground course ; the 
ammonites of Nutfield, the quarries of Reigate, 
which have furnished the materials for Henry 
VIL's oe and portions of Windsor Castle, 
the fossiliferous soil of the commons of Clap- 
ham, Wandsworth, Wimbledon, and Pette- 
ridge ; the terrace of firestone lying between 
Godstone and Merstham; the Bagshot sand, 
which forms the dusty heaths of Purford and 
Frimley; and the ridges of Chobham, the 
Wealden, the London, clay and interesting 


chalk formation, with its Folkestone gault and | 


Shanklin greensand ; and the strange depres- 
sion knowm as the Deyil’s Punch Bowl... The 
botanist, we regret to add, will find no infor- 
mation in the pages‘of W.H. D.A., who wholly 
omits any mention ‘of the flora. The lover of 
memorials of the past will be delighted with 
our author's careful notices of barrows and 
camps; old halls, such as Lambeth, Croydon, 
Crowhurst, Losely, and Beddington (the latter, 
we hear, is doomed to destruction) ;\ monu- 
mental “brasses, effigies, ‘stall-work, ecterns, 
pulpits, eagles, screens, and ancient glass; the 
coronation-stone of Kingston, Wolsey’s Tower 
at Esher ; manor-houses, like that of Leigh- 
lace; picture-galleries, like those of Dulwich, 
3aynards, Ham . House, Shalford, Gatton, 
Deepdene, Ashtead, and Mount Felix; the 
old castle-keeps of Croydon and Farnham ; the 
fine churches of Lingfield, Croydon, Guildford, 
and Horsley; the gateway of Morton; the 
chapel of Boniface ; the tower of Chicheley ; 
Cranmer’s Parlour, and the restorations at 
Cranley, Compton, Worplesdon, and Peper- 
harrow ; legends, like that of the fairy kettle 
of Frensham ; and reminiscences of old eus- 
toms, as in the ease of the Mayor of Garrett. 
W. Il. D. A. carefully notes the names of 
the old Surrey land-owners—the Audleys, 
Howards, and D’Abernons,—as well as the pre- 
sent occupants of their lands and houses. ‘There 
is not a resident gentleman of position who is 
not duly mentioned ; and we therefore presume 
that not. only the casual visitor and traveller, 
but the gentry and clergy—the chief pur- 
chasers of such works—will thank us for re- 
commending to them this excellent guide to 
their native or adopted coynty. It fully bears 





out the  akcagge made in the preface ; but we 
cannot help thinking that the self-laudatory 
style in which the author conveys it had better 
be sobered down, or it will inevitably create a 

rejudice which it may not be easy to disarm. 

V. H. D. A. must be content to leave the 
work itself for ‘‘ the lenient critic and an in- 
duigent public” themselves to decide on its 
‘distinctive merit,” the ‘originality of its 
plan,” and its prospect of proving ‘a popular 
and useful companion.” ‘ wine needs 
no bush:” we part with him in perfect good- 
will, and with the hope that his present work 
may be rewarded with a success which will in- 
duce the publishers to entrust to his hands the 
compilation of a complete set of Guides to the 
Home Counties—a work which is much wanted, 
and, if equally well carried out, could not. fail 
to be remunerative, 








NEW NOVELS. 


—_—— 


Wheel aithin Wheel. By, the Author of Alice 
Wentworth. (London: Hurst and Blackett.) For 
a good thorough-going worldly novel commend us 
to Wheel within Wheel The complex machinery 
of.our lives whereby we act upon others and are in 
our turn acted upon is wound up and set going at.a 
| fearful rate in the volumes before us, It is not an 
| sepepenle book, but it is undeniably fascinating. 
| That awful Nemesis which is shown to follow a sin 
| committed, even though it be heartily repented of, 
|,is watehed with a painful interest as it s along, 
| The melancholy conclusion to which the authoress 
| has been forced to work out her story in aceprdance 
| with her views of life render us less scrupulous 
, than we should otherwise be in giving our readers 
|.an outline of the plot. It is as well that those who 
| read it should regard it as a study of peculiar views, 
as a painfully evolved drama, in which each actor is 
dragged steadily to the fate to which his natural 
man legitimately leads him ; rather than as a health- 
ful tale, which they may lay down witha feeling 
that they haye been in good, ennobling company. 
The story is as follows:—Kate Desborough, aged 
| nineteen, is the eldest daughter by a former mar- 
| riage of Mrs. Oakly, now the wife of a country 
| gentleman of limited intellect and moderate pro- 
perty. Two brothers of the late lamented Des- 
borough hold sway, as guardians of Kate and her 
younger brother, over Mrs. Oakly’s conduct, and by 
} &@ loan to her husband, wherewith to improve his 
| house and grounds, reduce him also to their bond- 
, age. This power they exercise by most arbitrarily 
| forbidding Kate to visit anywhere, lest she should 
|, come across some one who was not a “ match.” 
| An invitation, however, from a Lady Carew, a for- 
| mer friend of Kate’s, whom she had disgusted by 
| selling herself to an old gourmand, is forced on her 
acceptance by her uncles, to whom Sir Edward 
| Carew is related, Paris is the venue, and to this 
, quiet, moral capital, the young heroine pays her 
best visit from home. She finds Lady Carew ‘as 
| lovely and fascinating as ever, and her trust and 
, Strong affection for her return with all the former 
; Warmth. Balls, operas, picnics, and parades’ afford 
, a novel excitement to the young girl, and for a time 
she is pleased with the amusements her hostess so 
liberally provides. Amongst the circle of admirers 
who throng round Lady Carew is one Oswald 
Lay, the brother of Kate’s dearest, friend, 

ia Langton, Kate is greatly disappointed in 
him, whom, from his sister’s account, she ted 
to find all that is noble and good. To her he ap- 
pears a mere man‘ of the world, ‘gentlemanly, 
polished, and sarcastic. At length, in a chance 
conversation with her, he reveals the better nature 
aaeria his worldly coldness and love of plea- 
sure; while, at the same time, he discovers that she 
is not at all what the circumstance of her being an 
intimate ares o kyr store Carew had led him to 
suppose. A kindly feeling springs up’ between 
them. . He desires to rescue ge ith the false i- 
tion she is in, and repeatedly warns her that Paris 
is no place for her; but Lady Carew, for her own 
ends, prevails on her to stay six weeks longer. But 














Kate’s stay.is rudely terminated. She overhears a 
conversation which leaves no doubt in her mind 
that Lady Carew is habitually unfaithful to her 
husband, and that Oswald Langton is her seducer. 
Overwhelmed with grief and horror, she determines to 
leave Paris at once, and accept the escort of a family 
who live in the neighbourhood of her father’s house, 
the eldest son of which proposes to her while they 
are crossing from Calais, but is summarily rejected. 
Oswald yi pm follows in -a few weeks, and pas- 
sionately declares his love to her: she calmly and 
coldly refuses him, telling him that it is impossible 
she could ever love him. He, who had mistaken all 
her confusion at meeting him again for evidence of 


love, is utterly confounded, and away in blank 
despair. After a time, however, Kate having refused 


a mutual friend, who has unexpectedly, that is, 
through three deaths happening in a single page, 
come into a large fortune, Oswald is determined to 
try his luck once more. To this end, he takes to 
hunting in her neighbourhood, and being hickily 
present at a fall which Kate’s half-sister Annie 
meets with, he assists her home, and thus gains an 
entrée into the house, which he improves by pro- 
posing again, only to meet with a second refusal. 
ut Annie, a most detestably forward little girl of 
twelve, takes care of Oswald’s interests, and writes 
to his sister Cecilia to come and set matters to 
rights, Cecilia comes and ‘explains that Oswald is 
the most moral man on earth, and would be above 
doing an ignoble action. Kate is most: illogically 
convinced, and gives Annie leave to accept Oswald 
on her behalf. Meanwhile Fred, her younger’ bro- 
ther, an idle, vindictive young rascal of seventeen, 
has been abroad and fallen into the toils of Lady 
Carew. His original dislike to his future brother- 
in-law is carefully fostered by that revengeful lady, 
and Fred, on his return home, does his utmost ta 
prevent the marriage. But it is of no avail ; and as 
a last resource, Carew comes herself, and, 
finding Kate alone, in her wrath and hatred, is 
hurried into a confession of her own shame, where- 
by Oswald is criminated too. He returns just/after 
Lady Carew leaves, and Kate, in an agony of griei, 
tells him that it must be all over between them ; 
but his prayers,and impetnosity overpower her 
will, and the marriage is consummated.  Be- 
fore this happened, however, Fred had picked up 
out of a ditch a small pocket-book, which Oswal« 
had in a most improbable manner flung away. In 
this was written, in Lady Carew’s handwriting, 
“Oswald Langton. Pegno d’amore.”. His hatrei, 
inflamed ' by jealousy, now knows no bounds. He 
urloins from Lady Carew a corresponding pocket- 
k given her in old days by Oswald; and when, a 
few weeks after his marriage, Langton is forced to 
go’ on business to Boulogne, where ‘the Carews are 
also unavoidably staying, this interesting brother- 
in-law, disappointed in his lawless love for Isabella, 
puts these damning proofs into Sir Edward’s hands. 
Oswald is, of course, challenged and shot, and Kate 
dies of a broken heart. Such is the general outline 
of a novel in which gross materials are made use of 
to paint the severe rule of pure justice. Its sove- 
reignty is certainly upheld as far as regards the two 
principal characters, both of whom are essentially 
noble and loveable ; he, in his deep repentance anil 
humble but manly gratitude; she, in her fond, for- 
giving love. Another chapter, im which ‘all the 
other culprits should be led to execution, would 
have been very gratifying. But, as the Psalmist 
complains, “ ‘They are not plagued: like ~ other 
folk.” ‘To the God-forgiven alone remains a fearful 
retribution on earth. It may be so; nay, it often 
isso. And yet when embodied in a three-volume 
novel, wherein no element of divine light appears, 
the doctrine becomes not only ag depressing, 
but absolutely untrue. We: do not suppose that 
any one who takes up the book ‘will lay it down be- 
fore he has finished it; and we would not positively 
advise our readers not to take it up, for, with the 
exception of a few improbable inmcidents,—such as 
the pocket-book scene and Oswald’s acceptance of 
the challenge,—it is goodas a work of art; the 
characters are well developed, and there is a plea- 
sant absence of moralization, and a never-ceasing 
flow of interesting events. But we would entreat 
the authoress to consider, both for her own sake and 
for ours, whether a dark picture such as that which 
she paints is either pleasant or profitable to look 
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upon, Like the mad picture of despair at Guy’s 
Cliff, we regard it with a shudder, though with a 
certain amount of admiration. 


The Cruise of the Daring: a Tale of the Sea, 
By C. F. Armstrong. 3 vols, (T. C. Newby.) 
We cannot deny to Mr. Armstrong the faculty of 
invention. The tale before us teems with incident. 
Hairbreadth escapes, dangerous encounters, critical 
positions, and startling dénouements abound in every 
chapter—we had almost said in every page. On 
water and on land, in affairs of honour and of love, 
in most disastrous chances as well as in his successes, 
Francis de Burgh, the hero, performs his part to per- 
fection.. The dangers he incurs and the feats he 
achieves are, however, so many and marvellous that 
they excite no surprise in the mind. We accept 
them as a ge a olay and take it for granted 
that the novelist will have no difficulty in sparing 
his hero’s life and his reader's feelings. Mr. Arm- 
strong’s invention, therefore, although considerable, 
is exercised very clumsily. He does not know how 
to use the faculty he He employs a vast 
amount of machinery, but although there is plenty 
of sound and fury, the result produced is little better 
than worthless, There are scenes in the tale exactly 
similar in character to some of the finest and most 
exciting scenes in the works of our greatest novel- 
ists. But in Mr. Annstrong’s hands they call forth 
no emotion whatever; and even when Mary Gray, the 
heroine, is captured by a desperate villain and se- 
cured under his custody in a lone house in Italy, we 
have no fears for her safety, and are not in the least 
surprised to see Miss Probert enter her friend's pri- 
son-chamber through a secret door and reveal to her 
a means of escape. In spite of what we have said, 
we can imagine it possible that there are readers 
who will find some amusement in The Cruise of the 
Daring. The narrative does not stand still, it is 
written in an off-hand dashing style, and the dra- 
matis persone play their parts vigorously if not well. 
The tale is full of faults, and contemptible as a 
work of art, byt it is not dull, 





SHORT NOTICES. 


What’s ina Name? By the Author of Letters 


Jrom a North Briton to Lord Palmerston. (Gias- 


gow: Murray.) Mr. Burns, who periodically calls 
our attention to his particular grievance, does not 
appear to grow calmer with years. Each national 


‘event that throws glory on the empire adds fuel to 


his fire. He is still excessively angry with England 
for taking to herself the honours won by Scotchmen, 
and enters this additional protest against such mal- 
appropriation. Law and sentiment—fire and water 
combine on his side of the case, if strained to the 
utmost stretch. Great Britain is certainly the legi- 
timate title for the united kingdoms of England and 
Scotland, aud a due regard to the honour of one’s 
native place is in itself mostcommendable. But the 
irate Scot would do well to consider the utter im- 
possibility of using the term “ Great Britain ” on all 


dred and fifty years ago could justify its introduction 
into the lines of the poet: the effect would be simply 
ridiculous. Britannia amd Britain are musically used 
in song, but then that is not according to treaty. 
It is no doubt very hard on the national pride of 
Scotland, that her Campbells, and Grants, and Mac- 
Intoshes should be called Englishmen ; but the au- 
thor should consider that England, in robbing her 
neighbour of her birth-right, takes to herself, as 
head of the family, all the short-comings and evil 
reports, as well as all the gluries, of the other mem- 
bers, The conclusion lately arrived at by a Prussian 
official—that all Englishmen are “ blackguards” (or 
“lubbers,” as the expression is now somewhat less 
offensively rendered )—was deduced from the conduct 
of one Captain Macdonald. Again, it isEngland, and 
not Great Britain, that nominally bears all the sneers 
and revilings of our Continental allies, whenever 
their various eagles are ruffled in temper. Scotland 
is not present even in the ideas of a Frenchman, when 
he amuses himself with the standard execration 
against “perfide Albion.” Practically, therefore, it 
would be impossible, even if it were desirable, to 
render to Scotland her due in this respect. A 








Scotchman may call himself a Briton if he likes, 
though perhaps not one drop of British blood flows 
in his veins ; just as an English officer who joins the 
79th regiment, correctly entitles himself a High- 
lander, but in the eyes of the world he is to all in- 
tents and purposes an Englishman. Still, we can 
make some allowance for offended national vanity, 
and would by no means allay that spirit of jealousy 
which becomes emulation in the day of battle. It 
is right that Scotland should be as proud of the 
work it did at Lucknow, as the Devonshire men are 
of their part in the great Atlantic fight in the year 
1588 ; but it is not true that England (that is, the 
portion of the empire lying between the Tweed and 
the Land’s End) obtains more than her due share of 
the glory of that relief. Every one knows that the 
Scotch heroes of the Indian war were many. Surely 
the recognition of their nationality should be suffi- 
cient, even though those gallant thistles be called 
roses. - In conclusion, we would ask Mr, Burns one 
— which we should be glad to have answered : 

hat language is he, Mr. Burns, in the habit of 
speaking? Does he so far degrade himself as to 
make use of the English tongue, or does he proudly 
confine himself to Great-British ? 


House-Dogs and Sporting-Dogs. By T. Meyrick. 
(Van Voorst,) Despite the tax-gatherer, there is 
a dog in more than half the households in the king- 
dom; and in every such household that ancient 
proverb, “Love me, love my dog,” is law. It is 
as dangerous to slight the charms of an over-fed ter- 
rier, as to hint that there is a reddish tinge in a 
baby’s hair. The veriest curs in the cottages of the 
poor often receive a large portion of the family love 
and food ; and we continually mark the awful waste 
of affection which takes place in the drawing-rooms 
of the wealthier classes. The worst of keeping a 
dog is that he or she will die in due course of time, 
if not prematurely cut short, by disease or accident, 
This melancholy reflection has deterred many who 
have once felt the pang of separation from replacing 
the departed one. The conclusion generally arrived 
at in regard to dogs is, that it is not “better to have 
loved and lost, than never to have loved at all,” 
But the next best thing to never keeping one is to 
do all that art can effect towards prolonging the 
days of such as we More than half of Mr. 
Meyrick’sexcellent.and practical little book is devoted 
to instruction in dieting and dosing. All the evils 
which dog-flesh is heir to are described, and pre- 
scribed for. The long list of these evils sounds very 
like a passage frem the advertisements of Mr. Hollo- 
way ; but here a stern allopathy recommends no one 
specific remedy for these varied affections. Nearly 
every medicine, mineral or vegetable, that is sup- 
posed to counteract human disease is brought into 
requisition for the alleviation of canine suffering. 

hether any of the other systems of cure are more 


| effectual in the treatment of dumb animals is more 


than wecan say. Homeopathy has been successfully 
tried with cows, and no doubt with dogs too, but 
the more recently introduced systems appear scarcely 
available for either; at any rate, it would be a 


b | somewhat difficult operation to give a Scotch grey- 
occasions. For instance, no treaty made one hun- | 


hound a Turkish bath. So we must content our- 
selves with the scarcely less severe remedies of ca- 


| lomel and castor-oil herein prescribed. ‘The rest of 
| the book is devoted to a description of the varieties 


and points of dogs, and hints as to management, 
training, and breeding. Many of these are very 
valuable to those interested, coming, as they do, 


, from one who evidently understands the subject of 





which he treats. An ignorant publie should thank- 
fully accept his suggestions on many points, parti- 
cularly in regard to the choice of puppies. For 
instance, a black nose being desired in all breeds, it 
is well to be able to tell whether such an ornament 
is in store for the young puppy, who invariably has 
a red nose in its early infancy, The rule, as laid 
down by Mr. Meyrick, is that “if a small black mark 
appeat, about the tenth day, in the centre of the 
slit that divides the nostrils, the nose will be black ; 
if in anv other part of the nose, it will be partially 
black ; if there is no mark at all, the nose will be 
flesh-coloured,” Another good general rule is, that 
other points being equally good, you should always 


choose the fattest puppy of a litter. As far as our 
own experience goes, we entirely concur with the 
: author in gl] that he says, and can recommend the 
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book as being most useful, wéll Written, and even 

entertaining, though he has wisely avoided the 
snare of second-hand anecdote. 

The Massacres in Syria. By T. W. Lewis Farley. 
(Bradbury and Eyans.) With the main facts de- 
tailed in this work we are all previously acquainted ; 
but there is much relative matter given, which ren- 
ders it of interest, as coming from the pen of a Bri- 
tish resident in the Ottoman Empire. To Syria 
many eyes are still directed, with anxiety or ambi- 
tion, from divers parts of Europe. There the school 
of the prophets sees the coming battle-field of the 
nations of the earth; and there the cabinets of the 
Great Powers must soon meet in deadly diplomatic 

gle. We cannot but lament our own unfortu- 
nate, though perhaps necessary, policy, which leads 
us to nurse a sick man who is at times not only sick 
but dangerously lunatic, and apparently to take un- 
der the imperial wing the most unmitigated rnffians 
and murderers that have indulged the ferocity of 
their natures, since the terrible tragedy of Cawnpore, 
A more horrible picture than that of the massacre 
of the Christians of Damascus, as‘drawn by Mr. Far- 
ley, it has never been our misfortune to meet with. 
It is ‘a picture of cold-blooded murder and rapine, 
unrelieved by those bright traits of heroism on the 
part of the sufferers which renders the occasion of 
the Indian mutiny so glorious, though so mournful, 
to our country. And yet we should not say. wholly 
unrelieved. . Abd-el-Kader, with his few hundred 
Algerines, nobly did their utmost to save life. 17,000 
Maronites owe to him their lives or their honour. 
He was gallantly assisted by M. Lanausse, of the 
French Consulate, who, with signal bravery atid ge- 
nerosity, disguised himself as a win, and bought 
up the unfortunate women in the market. The 
most curious, and to us novel, portion of the book 
is a remarkable Damascene propheey, which is given 
at length. It appears to have predicted the conquest 
of Syria by Mehemet Ali, his:defeat in 1840, and 
the landing of the French in 1860, and proceeds to 
foretell the future of the country till the year 1867, 
when that universal peace is to agp which Dr. Cum- 
ming expects about the time. It may be interest- 
ing to our readers to forelearn the leading ¢vents 
of the enrrent year. In June, next the great king 
(? Napoleon or Alexander) will declare himself the 
protector of Christianity, and march an immense 
army into Syria. With this he will entirely over- 
run and crush the Turkish power there: but in Au- 











gust the Mussulmans will collect together at Car- 
thagena and thrice defeat the Christians with great 
| slaughter. Somuch for the year 1861 ; for the more 
| remote future we must refer those curious to the 
| book itself. Weeanonly add, that it isa very gloomy 
| prospect for all who take part in Syrian affairs; and 
| we trust that England may be enabled see her way 
| to assume the position of looker-on with due regard 


to her national honour and welfare. 


| The Great. Crime of 1860.; A Critical Review, 
| By J. W. Stapleton, Trowbridge, Wilts. (E. Marl- 
| borough and Co.) A first glance at the title-page 
| of this somewhat ponderous volume, threw us into 
| an edifying state of perplexity and bewilderment as 
to the purport of the author and the probable nature 
of his lucubrations. We mentally ran over the va- 
| rious nefarious transactions, political, moral, and so- 
| cial, as duly set forth in the almanac for the current 
year, in the hope of hitting upon the peculiar /la- 
| grans delictum whereby 1860 had been raised to the 
| unenviable notoriety of an annuus mirabilis in the re- 
cords of criminal jurisprudence. His Majesty Napo- 
leon IIL had ‘annexed ”—to use the mildest form 
of Transatlantic euphemism—the provinces of Nice 
and Savoy; but the triviality of the prozeeding, as 
well as the proverbial unimportanée of other people’s 
wrongs, forbade the supposition that the volume be- 
fore us was a philosophical disquisition on the right 
divine of kings and emperors. The prominence of 
the midnight tea-and-muflin movement during 1860 
next suggested itself ; but the bulk of the society's 
reports had anticipated any further speculation or 
information on this subject. What then could be, 
par excellence, The Great Crime of 1860? The title 
had a theological ring, and the sombre binding and 


| 





portentous Hopenapd the book were in unison with 
the idea, Mig t they not embody a sweepi.g con- 
demnation from the pen of some caustic divine, of the 


' vanities of the age in general, and 1860 in particu- 
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lar? Again we were at fault—for is not Dr. Cum. 
ming our theological Thackeray, with a privileged 
monopoly of the millennium and the worldly-vanity | 
department ? Baffled at.all points with the book, we 
adopted the last resource of the rectiver of ‘a letter, 
after a vain attempt atidentifying the individuality of | 
the writer bya thorough scrutiny of crest, post-mark, | 
and address—we opened it. The mystery was solved. , 
Embodied in some three hundred and seventy pages 

octavo, of paper of excellent quality, unexception- | 
able type, and faultless general “get up,” we found 

an elaborate historical account of,and running critical | 
commentary, on, the. Road murder.\ Great as. had , 
been our previous embarrassment with regard to tho | 
probable contents of the volume, the purport and 

individuality of the author presented now a crux of 

tenfold bewilderment. Judging. from, the style.of | 
the portion of the; book that. claims to be original— | 
two-thirds of it being a verbatim reprint of the news- 
paper reports—we were at first inclined to set;down 
Mr. J. W, Stapleton as. an. experienced. writer, of | 
transpontine melodrama, with a. morbid taste for, 
Holywell Street horrors. Our next conjecture was 

in connection with’ Dr; ‘Winslow's ‘establishment ; 

and this latter impression was Considerably strength- | 
ened by a poetical quotation prefixed to Chapter T., 
which possessed internal evidences ‘of ‘bemg either | 


} 


an original inspiration of the Muse, or else the pro- | 











duction of ‘Mr: Martin’Tupper.’ Tt' seems difficult,’ | 
on any other supposition, to account for the publi- | 
cation of this extraordinary volume.’ ‘If, as we sin- | 
cerely hope is the ease,’ Mr. Stapleton ‘wtites in | 
sober earnest, with an honest desire of vindicating 

the charactér of the unhappy family, who have been 

brought into’ such painful prominence throngh this | 
sad domestic tragedy, we respect his ‘intention, ‘al- | 
though ‘we ¢annot’ but regret the’ mieans he has’ 
adopted to carry it out ; but if, on the contrary, he | 
has been’ actuated by any other motive, there is'no | 
word in the English vocabulary sufficiently strong 
to express ‘our unmitigated contempt of such: con- 
duct. ‘The Road’ murder is, and in all probability 
will ever remain, an‘ inscrutable ‘mystery: at all 
events, no good ‘résilt can accrue from’ an’ inquiry 
like the present, which only tends to pamper a mor- | 
bid appetite for the horrible, and outrage individual 

feeling, without contributing one iota towards the 
cause of either justice or humanity: 
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{ Williams. (J.)/ Essay on Rea! Assets, or Payment: of Debts 
of Deceased Persons out of Real Estate, 8vo, 6s. Sweet. 
| Willich (C.), Tables for Ascertaining the Value. of Lifehold, 
Leasehold, and Church Property, sixth: edition, post Syo, 
10s. Longman. 
| Wood's Common Objects of the Microscope, 12mo, 3x. 6a. 
Routledge 
| Words of Comfort for Parents Bereaved of Little Children, 
| edited by Logan, P2mo, 3%, 6d. Nisbet. 


| t <ttates o-oo nemsommnrereatnd 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
} 
} 





To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
j May I6th, 1861. 
| Sir,—As I consider it is but just tomy kind friends 
| and the'public, that the following courteous answers 
| to letters I was requested to send, should be known, 
| may I venture to trespass on your space by asking 
for the insertion of them with this? My hope is, 
| to get away on the 14th of June; but it is likely 
| that the small sum yet required may not come in. 
If so, and I am prevented from starting by ‘the 
Eastern route this season, I trust it will be con- 
sidered that I have fought the battle well on behalf 
of our unhappy and now officially-forgotten coun- 
trymen, Thanks to the generous interest of Mr. 
Inman, the vessel will be no hindrance to my sail- 
_ ing; if I can only find enough means to equip her 
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for the voyage. That trifle now needed could have 
been easily obtained, but for the unfair opposition 
manifested by some who seem determined that no 
attempt shall be made unless it is entirely belonging 
to their own particular party, though that party has 
all along singularly failed and in every way advised 
wrong: Full particulars have been advertised in 
the daily press, Saturday Review, and Literary Ga- 
zette, May 11th, and other journals, 
From the Admiralty, as yet, I have had no reply 
about stores and instruments, &c. 
“White Lodge, Richmond Park, 
May 13th, 1861. 
“Sir—I am commanded by H.R.H. the Prince 
Consort, to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the Sth inst. H.R.H. is very sorry that it is not 
in his power to give any other answer than that 
‘which he felt himself yar to make to your 
last ‘year’s er and can only repeat, in re- 
ferring to the reasons which he then gave for de- 
clining ‘to contribute to the proposed expedition, 
that‘his doing ‘so does not proceed from any want 
of appreciation of the motives which prompt you 
and others still to urge fresh endeavours to ascertain 
the fate of the lost voyagers. 
“T have, &e., 
(Signed) “O, Grey,” 
“B ve Squara, 
“Dear Sir,—Reflection on the past (1), and con- 
/ Versation with many, experienced Arctic, naviga- 
tors (2), have convinced me, not only that there does 
| not now exist any chance of one of Franklin’s com- 
‘panions being alive (3), but also, that, after fifteen 
years (4) of ment.in the snow, there is scarcely 
the possibility of finding any records (5). 

“In my conscience, therefore, J cannot lend my 
aid to forward your Arctic Expedition. 

“Tam heartily sorry to be under the necessity of 
speaking thus openly to: 60,aealous and courageous 
; an explorer as yourself. 

“ Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) * Ron. I. Murontson,” 
j. (1) Extracts from my reply :—* When it was for 
| the ‘ Fox’ and. Captain M‘Clintock to, go ont, no 
i\evidence could be stronger than yours in favour of 
the view I now take,” “Is there ‘one fact less in 
| favour-of what was then advanced ? I say, and'‘am 
prepared to proye,it, that there \is not; but on the 
contrary, all the evidence tends more and more to- 
) wards what L affirm.” 
i: (2).-Yousay, ‘Many experienced Arctic navi- 
gators.” Well, Sir, surely they will come forward 
with their names, to ‘know who they aré, and whé- 
ther, the same as those who have all along proved 
| their advice wrong, or failed in accomplishing the 
| work a mourning nation ‘set them to do, regardless 
| of an expense of upwards ofa million sterling! . .. 
Many other Arctic officers of experience express 
| their,conviction of the necessity for one more search.” 
++» {Statements put forth... and inithis way the 
| search, is| sought to, be closed, and: our. unhappy 
. countrymen’s fate shut up! . Facts are thrown aside, 
| and ideas as glittering as the morning dew-drop in 
| the sun, and also as. evanescent. when touched by 
the rays.of truth, are given; to the public for a solid 
reality.” 

(8) As to survivors, Admiral Sir Edward Belcher 
says: This disposition of the Esquimaux to:asso- 
ciate. with, and be instructed. by, white men, con- 
firmed, him in the notion he had entertained that 
possibly some one or two of the crews of the ‘Erebus’ 
and ‘Terror’ may be now willingly living among 
them.” Sir Roderick himself, in 1857, said :—“ The 
exhausted crew of Franklin, contemplating nothing 
but starvation im that. sterile; icy region of central 
North America, would naturally, as Kane has sug- 
gested, seek a refuge among the nimaux, in 
some chosen spot where animals abound.” Sir John 
Richardson has said :—“ These facts, and they might 
be largely added to, will, I believe, he generally. 
considered as sufficient to prove the general argu- 
ment of the northern islands being Recistited in 
summer by herds of animals sifficient to feed larye 
large bodies of men.” 

The late Admiral Sir F. Beaufort, Hydrographer, 
said in 1857 :-—* He must be a very incredulous per- 
| son who doubts that at this moment several of our 
| abandoned: and almost forgotten countrymen are 

sheltering themselves in snow huts, swallowing mor, 
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sels of frozen seal or walrus,.and at the same time 
chewing the bitter cud of their country’s want of 
gratitude, want of faith, and want of honour,” 

Mr. Henry Grinnell, of New York, writes to me 
in February last :—“I am still of the opinion that 
some of them may yet be living.” 

Many other eminent names, experienced in Arctic 
matters, could be given in favour of the same view. 

(4.) As to records not being. found after a num- 
ber of years, I will only give the following, out of 
many other proofs :— 

“Sir de. Parry.—What records did you find of 
my expedition of 1819 and 1820? 

“ Lieutenant M‘Clintock.—The first record found 
was at, Bushman Cove, and consisted of writing on 
parchment, deposited in a tin cylinder, beneath 
a caim of stones; the tin cylinder was very 
much corroded and the writing nearly obliterated, 
The next trace found of the expedition of 1819 and 
1820, was a monument on Table Hall, near the 
Winter Harbour, but we had not. time to search for 
the record beneath it. The third record found was 
an inscription upon, a rock at Winter Harbour, on a 
sandstone rock. The, fourth and last record, found, 
was on a point south of Fife Harbour; it was @ 
paper document in a sealed bottle, buried beneath a 
cairn of stones; it was in perfect preservation, It 
was replaced together with the record of the expe- 
dition of .1850.and 1851.”—Afinutes of Evidence. 
Arctic Committee, 1852. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that I am per- 
feetly warranted in putting forth the strong claims 
our unhappy coutrymen still have upon usto perse- 
vere concerning them. 

T am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Parker Svow, 


Commanding Arctic Schooner Yacht ‘Endeavour,’ | 








SCIENCE, 


BRITISH AROHMOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Rf 8.—N, Gould, F\8.A., Vice-President, in the 
chair. 

James Ellis, Esq., of Hanwell, was elected’ an 





The Rev. Mr. Kell sent a drawing of an incised 

sepulchral slab, found during the recent excavations 
at Netley Abbey. It represents a monk in his 
habiliments, and there is the name of Johannes 
Wade, 1515; beneath which occurs “Obiit 11 die 
1534.” This is the only stone discovered on which 
any name appears. 
Ar. John Moore, of West Coker, gave a notice 
of a discovery of an ancient British interment in 
Somerset, and in which various bones, flint arrow- 
heads, portions of urns, &c., had been found, toge- 
ther with ashes and charcoal. The specimens ob- 
tained would be sent up for examination. 

Mr. Charles Ainslie exhibited some fine specimens 
of glass found in the Thames when the excavations 
were making for the foundations of the Houses 
of Parliament. They: consisted principally of the 
bases and stems of drinking-vessels, and belonged to 
the second half of the sixteenth century. 

Mr, Pettigrew read a paper which time had not 
permitted to be read at the Shrewsbury Congress, 
relating to the sweating sickness, as it occurred in 
that town in 1551. He gave various particulars 
concerning Dr. Caius, the founder of Caius College, 
Cambridge, at that time a resident practitioner in 
Shrewsbury ; and he gave evidence to prove that 
Caius furnished the account of the pestilence’ in 
Grafton’s Chronicle, the mast complete ever od 
lished of this extraordinary and most fatal malady. 
It gave rise to an interesting discussion, which occu- 
pied the entire evening. 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

May 11,—-Anniversary meeting. Colonel Sykes, 
President, in the chair. 

Patrick Boyle Smollett, Esq., M.P., was elected a 
resident member. 

The annual Report of the proceedings and of the 
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proposals have been made to the India Office, to 
amalgamate, in some manner to be agreed upon, 
the Society’s library and museum with those of the 
India House, and to open them to the public on the 
same terms, provided the Society be accommodated 
with rooms for the transaction of its business. On 
an appeal from the Council, several compounded 
members had consented to constitute themselves 
| subscribers anew, and two had made donations to 
the Society’s funds. Through the distribution of a 
circular, mentioning the reconstruction of the com- 
mittee of agriculture and“commerce, and of the in- 
tention to publish the Journal quarterly, a more 
energetic effort than ordinary had made to en- 
list the support of the public, and the result was 
that forty-two new members had been elected du- 








island of Cyprus, near Cucklia, the presumed site af 
the ancient Paphos. Like the o inscriptions 
collected and published by the Duc de Luynes, they 
have not at present been deciphered ; indeed, simt- 
lar and greater difficulties may be anticipated, in the 
attempt to translate the Cypriote inscriptions, than 
have been met with in the case of the Lycian. 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
May 14.—George P. ‘Bidder, Esq:, President, in 


ne dive i the by Mr. G. P 
ussion wpon' pa r. G. P, 
Bidder, jun.,'B:A., on “The National Defences,” 


occupied the whole of the evening, and was not con- 
cluded. ‘ 

It'was specially resolved, that in order to ensure 
a fuller attendance of members than coyld be ob- 


ring the year, while only twenty-four deaths and re- | tained’ ‘on Whit-Tuesday, ‘the meeting shduld be 
tirements had taken place. By this means the So- | adjourned until Tuesday evening; May 28, when it 
ciety’s funds were benefited to the'extent of about ' was announced that the discussion upon the paper 
£70 annually. Among the members of celebrity | by Mr. Bidder, jun., on “The ‘National Defences,” 
whose deaths are noticed, are those of Lord Aber- , 


deen, Lord Elphinstone, William Hook Morley, 
Esq., aud William de Normann, Esq., together, with | 
that. of his late Majesty. Frederick. William. the | 
) Fourth, king of Prussia, an honorary, and of Pro+'| 
fessor Kosegarten, a foreign member. Mention is | 
made of Mr. Muir’s work on Sanskrit Texts, and of | 
Professor Goldstiicke’s edition of the Ménava | 
Kalpa Stitra ; also of the publication by the British | 
Museum, under the superintendence of Sir H. Raw- 
linson, of a volume of cuneiform inscriptions, aud: of | 
the progress) made towards the preparation of a | 
second volume. The translations of: these will pro-'! 
bably appear in the Society’s Jouraal,..The Ori- | 
ental Translation Fund Committee has resolved to 
lower the prices of its various publications, and 
hoped for more extended public support. A ballot | 
was made for new officers and Council, when. the, 
names submitted were unanimously adopted, as fol- 
lows :— 


ford.- Vice-Presidents: Richard Clarke, Esq.;\ Sir | 


mas, Esq. Secretary: James Wm. Redhouse, Esq. 
Honorary Secretary and Librarian: Edwin. Norris, 
Esq. Council: Thomas Basley, Esq., M.P.; Jolin 
Dickinson, Esq.; Mountstuart Elphinstone Grant 
Duff, Esq., M.P.; James Fergusson, Esq.; Frederi 
Fincham, Esq.; Professor T. Goldstiicke; James’ 
Alexander Mann, Esq.; John C: Marshman, Esq. ; 
| Edward Stanley Poole, Esq.; Osmond de, Beauvoir 
| Priaulx, Esq.; Edward Cockburn Ravenshaw, Esq.; 
| Sir H. Rawlinson, K.C.B.; Colonel Sir Justin ‘Sheil, 
| K.C.B.; William Spottiswoode, Esq.; Dr. Forbes 
Watson. 

ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

| An ordinary general meeting of this Society (the 
| Right Rev. the pel Bishop of Winchester in the 
' chair) was held in the Council-room ‘on Tuesday, 





President: te Right Hon. Lord Viscount Strang- | 
Edward Colebrooke, Bart. Treasurer: Edward Tho-- | 


would’ be resumed, atid the monthly ballot for mem 
bers would take ‘place. 


GEOLOGICAL: SOCIETY. 
May 8,—Leonard Horner, Esq,, President, in the 


chair. t 

Robert. Mills, Esq., F.S,A., Rochdale; Edmund 
William Ashbee, . 14, Rutland: Street; and 
Captain Willoughby Osborn, C.B. Madras Army, 
were elected Fellows, 

The following communications, were read :— 

1, “Description, of ‘I'wo Bone-caves in the Moun- 
tain of Ker, at Massat, in, the Department ofthe 
Arri¢ge.”,. By M. Alfred Fontan. ,. Communicated 
by M, E, Lartet,. For. Mem. G. S. . The. valley.of 
Massat, on the northern, side of, the Pyrenees, is of 
triangular shape, its northern angle being narrowed 
by the projecting limestone. mountain of ‘Ker. 
Among Ke fissures. and. grottos. that. traverse. this 
mountain in every direction are two. caves in. par- 
ticular ; one is. situated near, the top, at about. 100 
metres above the valley; the, other is near the base, 
at about 20 metres above the river... They both open 
towards the north. In the upper cave M, Fontan 
found a sandy loam with pebbles (the pebbles being 
of rocks differeut from that of the mountain), ex- 
tending inwards for 100 metres, and containing a 
large quantity of bones of Carnivora, Ruminantia, 
‘and Rodentia ; those of the great Cave-bear, a large 
Hyena, and a large Felis being the most numerous, 
Oa the surface some fragments of pottery, an iron 
poniard, and two Roman -coins were found, with a 
quantity of cinders and ‘charcoal ;’and at a depth of 
more than three feet in the ossiferous loam another 
bed of cinders.and charcoal was met with, and in 
this M. Fontan found a bone arrow-head and two 
human teeth; the latter were at a distance of five 
or six metres one from the other, 

In the lower cavern a blackish earth, with large 





| for the election of Fellows, when upwards of 130) 
| candidates, including the Earl of Cawdor, the Earl of | 
| Lanesborongh, Major-General Lord Rokeby, K.C.B., | 
| Lady Rokeby, the Lady Albrida Vernon, the Lady | 
| Elizabeth ‘Stuckley, the Right Hon. Lord Chesham, | 

the Rev. Sir Nicholas Chinnery, Sir Coutts Lindsay, | 

Sir Henry Rawlinson, K.C.B., Lieut.-General Sir R. | 
| Doherty, the Hon. Peregrine Cust, and Mr. F. Cross- | 
ley, M-P., were balloted for and duly elected. <A | 
ballot for fifty sets of rare plants afterwards took | 
place. At the conclusion of the business, the Right | 
| Rev. Chairman announced that the next meeting for | 
the election of Fellows would take place on the | 
24th inst., and that the opening exhibition of fruit | 
and flowers would be held on the Sth of June next. | 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

May 8.—J. G. Teed, Esq., Q.C., in the chair. 

Mr, Hogg read a short paper “On the River 
Lethe,” which has its origin in the Great Syrtis of 
Africa, and also on a river in the neighbourhood of 
Oviedo in Spain, for which M. Gallardo Bastant has 
claimed the same name; he pointed out that the 
former has been, in modern times, identified by 
Captain Beechey, in his Journey into the Cyrenaica, 





granitic, and: other pebbles, was found to contain 
bones of the Red-Deer, Antelope, Aurochs, and 
Lynx ; also worked flints and numerous utensils: of: 
bone (of. deer chiefly), such as bodkins and arrows ; 
the latter have grooves on their barbs, probably for 
poison. Some of the bones bear marks made of in- 
cisions by sharp instruments in flaying or cutting up 
the careases; In each cavern a chasm crosses the 
gallery and terminates the deposits; in the upper 
cave at 100 metres, in the lower one at about seven 
metres from the entrance. 

The author argues that, from the facts which he 
has noticed, these caverns must have been subjected 
simultaneously to the effects of a great transient di- 
luvial cataclysm coming from the N.N.W. or West, 
in the opposite direetion to the present course of the 
waters of that region; that’: man and all the other 
animals the remains of which are buried in these 
eaves existed in the valley before the inundation ; 
and that the greater part of the animals, inhabited 
the caves, but that man was not contemporary with 
all of them. 

2. “Notes on some further discoveries of flint 
implements. in the drift; with a few suggestions for 
search elsewhere.” By J, Prestwich, Esq. F.R.S., 


financial condition of the Society for 1860 was read; | but that the latter has probably arisen from a cor- 
also the report of the auditors. From the latter it’) ruption of the Arabico-Spanish name (raudulete. 
appeared, that while only about £23 additional had | Mr. Hogg also gave an account of some Cypriote 
been received, an increase of expenditure of about ! inscriptions he had recently received from Com- 
£160 had been incurred for the publication of the mander Leycester, R.N., who had discovered them 
Journal, From the former Report we gather that some years since, when making a survey of the 


| Treas.G.S. 

Since the author’s communication to the Royal 
Society last year on the discovery of flint implements 
in Pleistocene beds at Abbeville, Amiens, and 
Hoxne, similar implements have been found in 
some new localities in this country, 
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In Suffolk, between Icklingham and Mildenhall, 

Warren has met with some specimens in the 
gravel of Rampart Hill, in the Valley of the Lark. 
This gravel is of later date than the boulder-clay 
of the neighbourhood., In Kent, Mr. Leech, Mr. 
Evans, and the author, found some specimens at the 
foot of the cliffs between Herne Bay and the Recul- 
vers. The author believes them to have been. de- 
rived from a freshwater deposit that caps the cliff, 
and which has been found by Mr. Evans and himself | 
to yield similar specimens at Swale Cliff, near Whit- 
stable. In Bedfordshire, Mr. J: Wyatt, F.GS., has 
found some specimens in the gravel at Biddenham, | 
near Bedford ; this gravel also is of freshwater ori- | 
gin, and is younger than the boulder-clay. In Sur- | 
rey, a specimen found in the gravel of Peasemarsh, | 
twenty-five ‘years ago, has been brought forward by | 
its. discoverer, Mr. Whitburn, of Guildford. In | 
Herts, Mr. Evans bas found a specimen in the sur- 
face drift on the Chalk Hills, near ‘Abbots Langley. | 
Lastly, the author recommended that diligent search | 
be. made,in the gravel and briek+earth at Copford | 
and Lexden, near Colchester, at Grays and. Hford, in 
Essex, at Erith, Brentford, Taplow, Hurley, Reading, 
Oxford, Cambridge, Chippenham,, Bath, Blandford, | 
Salisbury, Chichester, Selsea, Peasemarsh, Godal- 
ming, Croydon, Hertford, Stamford, Orton near Peter- | 
borough; '&e. |’ 

8, On the Corbicula (or Cyrend’ fluminalis) geo- 
oy a considered.” By J. Gwyi Jeffreys, F.RS., 





ETHNOLOGICAL’ SOCIETY, 

May 14.—John Crawford, Esq., in the chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected Fellows :— 
James Wentworth Buller, Esq.,'MiP., Captain Ri- 
chard Burton, Dr. Sharp, M.D.;, anid: Charles Dar- 
win, Esq., was, elected an, Honorary. Fellow. 

M. Paul B. Dn Chaillu read a paperjon. the tribes 
met with by him during his exploration, in that part 
of Western Africa situated between 2° north and 2° 
south of the equator, and about 400 miles from the 
coast. “He found these tribes’ possessing different 
naniés, and eonsidering themselves different nations, 
though in many cases speaking the same language. 
He: found -the natives much lighter-coloured than 
generally: supposed, and he ‘also saw several albinos, 
though, with African ‘features and woolly’ hair. 
Many of the finest tribes are cannibals, and have the 
sugar-loaf formation.of head... The natives kill the 
old and eat them ; they. also eat their dead, . They 
ate great believers in, witcheraft, and fear death so 
much that the word is never uttered among them. 
They delight in eating carrion, and bring on by it 
leprosy, elephantiasis, and various other diseases, 
among which a disease called the sleepy disease is 
very prevalent and’ quite incurable: avery is an 
institution, and the slave may be considered as the 
unit ‘or. representative of value and riches among | 
them, In short, these aborigines are clever and | 
imaginative, possessed of powers of learning and | 
clever in trading, but they are universally guilty of 
dissimulation and falsehood. 

An animated discussion took place after the paper 
was read, in which the President, Captain R. Burton, 
Professor Quekett, Doctor Conolly, Mr. Burke, and 
others participated. 

May 15th.—Anniversary meeting. John Craw- 
ford; ., President, in the chair. 

The Report’ of the Council stated that forty new 
Fellows had been elected. 

The day of meeting was changed from Wednes- 
day to Tuesday, and the time of meeting from half- 
past eight to eight o'clock. 

The following were announced as officers and 
Council for the ensuing year :—President: John 
Crawford, Esq. Vice Presidents; _ John, ,Conolly, 
M.D.; Sir B. €. Brodie, Bart. ; B. Botfield, M-P. ; 
Sir James Clark, Bart. Treasurer: ¥. Hindmarsh. 
Hon. Secretaries: Thomas Wright; James Hunt. 
Hon, Librarian : L. J. Beale. Council: Sir J. Boileau, 
Bart, ; Rev. E. J. Selwyn; T. F. D. Croker; R. 
Dunn; “I. Hodgkin, M.D.; David King, M.D. ; | 
Malcolm Lewin; Sir K. Suttleworth, Bart.; Pro- | 
fessor Pearson ; C. R. des Ruffitres; H. Tuke, M.D.; | 
Stephen Ward, M.D.; L. Burke ; Sir A. W. Claver- 
ing, Bart.; E. O. Smith; J. W. Fleming: H. | 
Christy ; J, Wood ; W. Napier. 
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| on judges or judged. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Monpay.—Royal United Service Institution, 1.—Licuti-Colo* 

nel Lane Fox on a Model illustrating the Parabolic 
Theory of Projection.—Mr. R. T. Pritchett, a De- 
seriptive Account of the Ritled Aris in the Museum 
presented by Foreign Governments. 
Turspay,—Statistical Society, 8.—On the Earnings of Agri- 
cultural Labourers, by F. Pardy, Esq. 
Wepxrspay.—British Archvologieal Association, 84.—On the 
Geology of some part of Western Australia, by F. 
T. Gregory, Esq., communicated by Sir R. 1. Mur- 
chison, V.P.G.S.—On the Zones of the Lower Lias, 
and the Arvicula contorta beds, with Notes on the 
Fossils, by Charles Moore, Esq,, F.G.3. 
Geological S0eteti, &. ~ 
Society of Arts, 8,—Mr. J. Joubert on a New Method 
of Reproducing on Glass.and Ceramic Substances 
any Photographic or other Pictures in Enamel 
Colours. 
Tuvrspay.—Numismatiec Society, 7. 
Faipay.—Linnwan, Socieéy,—Anmniyersary, 1. 


Roval United Service Iustitution, 3,—Major-General | 


Anstruther on the Electro-Chronoscepe, and Trajec- 
tory of Balls. 
Sarunpay.—Royal Hotanic Saciety, 3.45, 





ROYAL INSTITUTION, 


Tuesday, May 21, Three o'elock,—Mr, Jolin Hullah on: the | 


Jlistory of Modern Music. 


Devonian Age of the World. 
Friday, May 24, Eight. o’clock.—Professer J 
on the Metamorphosis of Insects. 
Saturday, May 25, Three o’clock.—Professer Max Miller on 
the Science of Language. 


THE UNIVERSITIES. 
OxPorD, May 16. 
I | am sorry that it is impossible for me to give the 
result,.of the congregation that will be held this 
afternoon. It! will be recollected that the adjoum- 
ment on the 7th took place in the middle of a de- 
bate on a form of statute by which the incomes of 
certain professorships are to be raised to £400 per 
annum ;,and Professor Stanley had. proposed, by wa 
of an amendment, that the Regius. Professorship of 
Greek should be included in the provisions of the 
statute. It will also be recollected that Convocation 
had an hour before rejected a clause in a projected 
bill which conferred on this same professorship an 


income of £500. Tt is, however, generally believed | 


that unless country members had been dragged up 
to vote by the intolerant party, without any warning 
being given to the supporters of ‘the bill, the mea- 
sure would have been carried. The decision of con- 
gregation is therefore looked forward to with con- 
siderable expectation ; for, though the proceedings 
are merely preliminary, yet, if the field is a fair one 
and Mr. Jowett’s friends; gain a victory, the real 


| Opinion of the University will be publicly known. 


It is one of the great evils of the present constitu- 
tion of Oxford that country “ masters,” who have 
taken, perhaps, but little interest or trouble in the 
discussion of questions, should be uble unexpectedly 
to make'their appearance at the last moment and 
swamp Convocation. Another form of statute of 
no slight importance will be promulgated in the 
same congregation. 
changes in the University Act, the principal one 
having reference to the Vice-Chancellor’s Court. 
The Vice-Chancellor is to be empowered. to make 
and enforce such rules and regulations with regard 
to it as may seem good to him, provided that. such 


judges ; he is further to be allowed, at discretion, 
to-apply in criminal causes the principles of the 
common and statute law, and in civil causes those 
of the common and Chancery law, so that he in no 
way diminishes the extent of the jurisdiction of the 
court.. That some reform. is needed with regard ‘to 
this institution has long been felt... Some time ago 
a pamphlet on the subject by one of. the. procters 
appeared, and it was then hoped that. something 
might be done.. Whether this is the best mode by 
which such a reform could be effected is quite 
another question, If the result is to give the court 
any power beyond that which it now possesses, or 


| to render its decisions of any greater validity, I can- 


not think that any benefit will have been conferred 
In the same congregation 
there will also be promulgated another form of 


Y | window at Christ Church, is, accordi 
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to, send such books, &c., as they may think fit to 
the Radcliffe Building, where they will be amore 
accessible te the generality of readers, inasmuch as 
that establishment is open to University men with- 
out an order, and is lighted up at night for the 
greater part of the week.. The books placed in it 
are exclusively on natural science. The same sta- 
tute will permit the curators to. send to the New 
Museum all books bearing on the studies pursued 
there, and to exchange or sell duplicate copies, ‘The 
two short forms of statute mentioned in a previous 
letter will be put to the vote. In a convocation on 
the same day the presentation of the Rey, J. Brauth- 
waite, the new principal of St. Edmund’s Hall, to 
the living of Gatcombe, will, be submitted in order 
to receive the University seal;:and the nomination 
of Drs, Rolleston and. Chambers, as Examiners in 
| the Faculty of Medicine, will be ratified, 
A scholarship on the Dyke foundation, value £45 
| per annum, attached to St. yos' fi Hall, and open to 
natives of Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall, matricu- 
| lated or not, up to the age of twenty, will be open 
| on the 16th of June, Candidates must apply to Mr. 
J. Randolph, Milverton, Somersetshire. _At,the last 
| meeting of the Ashmolean Society, Professor Gold- 





| Thursday, May 23, Three o’clock,—Mr, W. Pengelly’on the | Wil Smith read an interesting paper on the views 


taken of Cardinal Pole’s.character. The society will 


» 0. Westwood | assamble again on the 15th of June, to hear Mr. J. 


| O. Westwood, of Magdalene College, on ‘The Early 
Christian Antiquities of Wales, as compared with 
the Roman Catacombs.” To the uninitiated, as I 
confess myself to be, the subject scems a singular 


one. 

The lists of Examiners appointed under the Local 
Examination Statute has iy published, but need 
not, from its length, be repeated here, A notice 
has been put up in the Union, to the effect that a 
subscription has been set on foot for a memorial 
window to the late Rev. F. Robertson. It. will be 
aan in the chapel of Brasenose College, where 

. Robertson took his degree some twenty years 
ago. Mr. Jones, the designer of the Frideswied 
to the pro- 
spectus, to be employed in this affair also. The re- 
quired sum is from eighty to a hundred pounds. 

Though my letter may have appeared dull up to 
this point, I can assure yon that it by no means 
| represents in that respect the state of the University 
during the week. The boat-races are in full swing, 
and for the last two days the weather has been so 
fine as to draw crowds to the river-side. Trinity 
has ‘taken the lead with a first-rate boat, and means 
to keep it. A cricket match of some consequence 
came off in the earlier part of the week, between the 
County and the University, ending in the victoryo? 
the former, with eight wickets to go down. 

The examiners in the Liter Humaniores School 





have issued a rather thin class list. There were only 


eighteen candidates for honours, and out of these 


| several of the fourths are 


Its object is to effect certain | 


| as in any previous year. 
rules receive the sanction of three of her Majesty’s. | 


some few, alas! have disappeared in the “ gulf,” for 
onorary. 

[Exratra.—Our correspondent. requests,.us to correct 
a misprint in last week's Literary Gazette, Dr. Trayers 
Twiss, Professor of Civil Law, appeared as Dr, Jarvis.) 





Campriper, May 14. 


The boat-races have been the principal souree of 
attraction during the week, and the banks of tlie 
Cam have been as thickly crowded with spectators 
Tt would be i ible 
with pen, ink, and paper to give an ‘intelligible ac- 
count of the bumps and re-bumps which have taken 
place; such a feat could be performed only by 
means of the ingenious frame with wooden ‘slits 
which is kept for the purpose at the Union Society. 

The general conviction that:'thée late University 
Commissioners performed ‘their task ‘in a carcless 
and negligent manner, has’ ‘been confirmed by the 
fact of the Privy Council having advised her Ma- 
jesty to disallow one of the new statutes of Clare’ 
College, relating to a scholarship founded by Mr. 
Metcalfe for the benefit of the Free Grammar School 
at Kingston-upon-Hull, the governors of which in- 
stitution entered the appeal. One of the grounds on 
which the petitioners succeeded was the want of a 
sufficient notice from the Commissioners. 

The popularity which Dr. Goodwin, Dean of Ely, 


' aequired during the time he. filled the pulpit of St. 








statute allowing the curators of the Bodleian Library | Edward’s, seems to have in no way diminished, if 
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ra a Ey e from..the. large congregation. which 
assembled at St. Mary’s, on the 5th instant, to hear 
him preach the annual sermon, founded by Mrs. 
Charlotte Ramsden, on behalf of church extension 
over the colonies and dependencies of the British 
empire. The very rev. divine selected for his text 
Matt. xxviii. 16-20, and at the commencement of 
his discourse made a feeling allusion to Bishop 
Mackenzie, who preached the sermon last year, and 
who has now proceeded, in company with Dr. Living- 
stone, up the river Rovooma, with a view of discover- 
ing a passage to the interior of Africa. Dr. Good- 


win then enlarged upon the blessings of missionary | 


enterprise with his usual power and earnestness, and 
for upwards of an hour completely riveted the at- 
tention of his audience. On the morning of the 
same day the University and Town Volunteers had 
assembled at St. Mary’s, to listen to a sermon 


preached by the Rev. C. H. Crosse, chaplain to the | 


Town Corps. Some disappointment was felt at the 
bands not being allowed to play, Mr. Luard, the 
vicar, and his churchwardens having, it appears, a 
decided objection to Sunday inusic. 

While on the subject of volunteering, I may men- 
tion that next Saturday the University Riflemen, of 
the corps comprising members of the inns of Court 
usually styled the ‘Devil's Own ”—will assem- 
ble upon Midsummer Common, to be inspected by 
Colonel M‘Murdo. After the evolutions have been 


gone through, the Londoners are to be regaled at the | 


various colleges. ‘The cyent is much talked of in 
volunteer circles, as the two corps have been univer- 
sally admitted to be among the most efficient in the 


kingdom, though it is allowed that as tacticians the | 


wranglers of Cambridge are not a match for the 
wranglers of Westminster Hall. 


The Syndicate appointed in March to consider the | 


advisability of assigning additional stipends to the 
professorships, have reported that in their opinion 


£1300 may be devoted to the purpose. The general | 


tenor of their report, which is of considerable length, 
is that the fees at present paid by students should 
be reduced. 


The Woodwardian fund being inadequate to bear | 


the charges which have lately been carried to that 


account, the council recommend that the salary of | 


the attendant at the Geological Museum, and the 
expenses for repairs, should be defrayed: out of the 
University chest. 

Sir Robert Rede’s lecture in the Senate-house on 
Tuesday afternoon was honoured with the presence 
of their Royal Highnesses, the Prince Chancellor and 
the Prince of Wales. The lecturer, the Rev. Profes- 
sor Willis, selected for his subject the architectural 
history of Trinity College, with notices of the earlier 
foundations of King’s Hall and Michuelhouse, 
illustrating the matter by several coloured dia- 
grams and drawings. The audience was very large, 
although a few only were able to hear the lecturer 
distinctly, and those few were disappointed at its 
inferiority. 

The case of “Bolus v, Globule,” which threatened 
to distract the governors of Addenbrooke's hospital, 
has been brought to an abrupt conclusion by the re- 
signation of Dr. Bayes, the homeopathic. candidate 
for the office of physician to that admirable institu- 
tion. Dr. Bayes has improved the occasion by pre- 


senting every governor with a goodly pamphlet, | 


containing his reasons for withdrawal, and copious 
extracts from newspapers on his starting as a candi- 
date, Possibly the lines I am now penning may 
appear in a second. edition of. this. brochure, which, 
it must be confessed, is an admirable specimen 
of the puff oblique. There can now be no doubt 
that Dr. Haviland, of Pembroke College, who pro- 
ceeded, M.B. in 1849, and M.D, in 1854, will. be 
elected. 

On Monday Mr. Bradshaw read to the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society a paper on the biography of 
Richard Croke, the great Greek scholar; from 
which it appeared that he was never a Fellow of 
King’s, having left that college while scholar, in 
1508... He took his degrees in Arts elsewhere, and 
was incorporated M.A. at Cambridge in 1519,—when, 
and not as commonly supposed, in 1522, the office 
of public orator was created,—-proceeding B.D. here 
in 1523, and D.D. in 1524, He resigned the orator- 
ship in 1525, on quitting the University. Mr. C. 
H. Cooper, F.S.A., made a communication on an 
early autograph of Sir Wenry Spelman, and on cer- 


| tain new facts. respecting-that indefatigable -anti- 
uary, who migrated from Trinity College to Trinity 


house in 1582-3, after an unusually short residence 
in the University. Latin verses composed by him | 
whilst at Cambridge are extant, and disprove a state- | 
ment that he did not understand Latin ‘till he was | 
nearly forty. It appears that he twice sat in the 
House of Commons, and was one of the suitors in 
Chancery who charged Lord Bacon with corruption. 
Other communications of great interest were made, | 
which I may, perhaps, if space permit, notice in a | 
future letter. 
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SECOND NOTICE, 


| IN resuming our notice of this Exhibition it | 
| is satisfactory to be able to state, that it loses 
less than many of its predecessors under con- | 
tinued scrutiny ; a fact which, more than any- | 
thing else, shows the very latge amount of | 
talent displayed throughout the various pic- | 
tures. But, wasting no words on preamble, 
we shall begin at once by calling attention. to | 
| Mr. Ansdell’s pictures, three in number, but | 
chiefly to the largest of these, entitled, Hunted | 
| Slaves, No. 59. Unfortunately, the artist has 

—_ some ylines from Longfellow to this 
| title, which have no immediate connection 
with the picture. In them he is said to lie in | 
the dark fens of the Dismal Swamp; whem he 
hears the horse’s tramp and the bloodhound’s 
distant bay, and then we are told— 


“ He crouched in the rank and tangled grass, 
Like a wild beast in his Tair,” 


So much for the motto; but the picture is as 
| different as possible, and the only apparent 
connection of the figure in the picture with that 
in the quotation seems to be, that both are ne- 
groes. ‘This, of course, is no criterion by which 
the picture, as such, can be tried, and that 
shall be judged on its own merits; but it shows 
in more than usually, striking, we had. almost 
said startling manner, the falsity and dangers of 
that course which by far too many artists pur- 
sue, of painting pictures without any very 
definite intention at first, and then being con- 
strained to hunt up suitable titles for what 
they have produced. That Mr. Avsdell had a 
definite intention when cominencing this work 
it would be absurd to question ; and he had 
better left well alone, than rendered doubtful 
what would otherwise have. been. so clear, by 
the appending of a few. not very important 
lines, for the same. ‘kind of purpose as tufts 
are attached to the tails of kites: Asa picture 
this Hunted Slaves is one’ of the best works | 
Mr. Ansdell has produced ; the figures being 
firmly drawn and broadly piinttel evincing, 
| at the same ‘time, great energy of expression 
| and vigour of character, while the wife of the 
| man attacked by the bloodhounds ismore curious 
| than beautiful, and principally from her pecu- 
liar attitude, and the determination of the dogs 
not to interfere with the softer-sexed fugitive. 
Most gallant dogs, and finely painted withal, 
especially the one who sprawls weltering in his 
gore from the well-aimed blow of the man- 
slave, as he defends himself with the vigour of 
despair by means of a hatchet, that will soon, 
to all appearance, make short work with the 
dogs. ‘The surroundings of this group are 
skilfully painted; and although the subject 
may be, in some aspects, painful, and such as 
the more sensitive mind would. prefer not 
to dwell on, yet. there can be little doubt 
that this picture and its story will have charms 








all, proceeding B.A. as a member of the latter | 





' for a larger class of minds on this side of the 


Atlantic, frour the intense” interést excited in 
the peinic mind. by the momentous “events 
which are transpiring on the other, and on 
which the theme of this picture so powerfully 
and directly bears. Of Mr. Ansdell’s other 
two pictures, No. 376, Going to the Lodge— 
Scotch Shooting, and No. 538, Old Friends, it 
is impossible to speak in the same terms of 


_ general commendation ; for although the dogs 


are creditably, painted, there is such a ten- 
deney to blackness in the colour and to want 
of freedom in, parts of the drawing,! as com- 
pared with his large picture, that it is- almost 
difficult. to suppose that they are by the same 
artist. 


Mr. Roberts. exhibits two pictures, which, 
from the reputation of the artist and the space 
they respectively. occupy, necessarily secure 
considerable attention. The Ruins of the Tem- 
ple of the Sun.at Baalbeck, No. 108, is an’ ex- 
ample of the difference between a true and 
what, for want of ‘a better word, we shall call 
a questionable quotation, as the motto for a 

icture. Mr. Roberts has evidently painted 
1is picture with the lines of Moore, or their 
equivalent feeling, fully in his mind ;,and hence 
the picture is an exact counterpart. of the quo- 
tation, and a most important identity and unity 
are kept up in the mind of the spectator. ~The 
details are, of course, large im character, and 
truly represent the importance of the objects— 
a result. which this artist seldom fails, from ‘his 
conspicuous facility ‘asa draughtsman, and 
more than ordinarily correct knowledge of’ per- 
spective ; while the figures are put in with a 
freedom of dash which will be more appreciated 
by artists than by the general public; but it 
may well be doubted whether the artist has 
not missed the higher aspects of his subject, and 
sacrificed to. his facility of dashing in figures 
with his brush those higher qualities of poetic 
solitude, which renders such ruins sublime 
amidst the sterile waste of desolation by which 
they are surrounded. ‘That may, indeed, be’ 
matter of opinion, and therefore it shall be‘ so 
treated ; but it is a matter of necessity that the 
same sun should light both earth and sky—a 
necessity which Mr. Roberts. has here, not for 
the first time, forgotten ; so that we have a 
cold sun-light ilumining the sky, a bright 
warm sun-light shedding its. rays. over the 
middle. distance, anda late, twilight expend- 
ing its reflections on the foreground. ‘These 
varieties of the qualities of light in a picture 
can no doubt be made effective, just as effect 
may be produced by white chalk on a drawing 
without much reference to exact: truth of light 
and shadow; but the effect is the reverse of 
true, and however conventionally pleasing, such 
absence of reality cannot but injure the per- 
manent value of such works, as well as aect 
the ultimate fame.of the. artist with 2 
rity. ‘The other picture exhibited by rts, 
St. Peter's during a Festival, No. 158, belongs 
to a class of works in which; as we: believe, 
he never has had any superior, and even 
now has no rival. © Turner, from his uni- 
versal genius, and his wonderful colour and 
knowledge of effect, could, had he turned his 
attention to architectural interiors, have been 
as pre-eminent in that as in any other path 
which he seriously attempted to tread; but, 
with the exception of ‘Turner, no other British 
artist that has been, or is; could attempt to 
cope with Roberts in the pictorial development 
of architectural subjects ; and this Sz. Peter's, 
although by no means. wp to some of his earlier 
works, is yet so superior to what any other 
artist ever produced im the same walk as to 
leave all attempted competitors nowhere. But, 
curiously enough, this St. Peter's, which for 
success was so dependent on the elements of 
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size and space,—clements for which, the artist | 
is most distinguished,—are precisely those qua- 
lities, especially the first, which are most want- 
ing inthis picture} and it appears to us that 
this want has been produced by the artist hav- 
ing attempted to secure it to a greater extent 
than ‘usual. That play of double sunlight, 
if we may so speak, upon the foreground arches 
and pilasters, looks as if meant to add to the 
idea of size which two tiers of lights would 
indicate ; but whether that was the design or 


the’ professional fame of this steadily rising | 


artist. It is anew pictorial pendant to Hood's 
‘Song of the Shirt,” and may be called taking 
home the made garment, or rather the flesh 
and blood of the poor needlewoman, to the 
“sweater.” But detailed description of the 
picture is impossible, so that we can only ask 
exhibition-goers to study well the moral lesson 
of Mr. Hughes's picture, 

No. 335, The. Parting Cheer, H. O'Neil. 
This picture presents the eye with a crowd of 





not, it is certain that when the upper light of | 
the two is shut out with the hand, the other | 
parts of the picture acquire a solidity and size | 
and space which do not. appear. when the | 
runlght is, broken into, two ‘parts by a'shadow | 
which, instead, of. largeness of.size; only pro- | 
duces destruction of effect. Such: a solecism | 
is most unusual ‘for ‘this artist; and with | 
this drawback ‘St: Peter's displays wonderful 
vigour of handliig in the artist's treatwwent of 
colour ‘and its combinations, both in the orna- 
ment so conspicuous in the interior, and in the 
disposal of the /féte which the artist has made 
stibsérvient to his’ general purpose, as well as 
in those’ glim of fresh thought which are 
scattered throughout the picture, and, which 
show, to, use a. phrase which has now become 
classic, that ‘‘there’s life. in the old,.dog 
yet.’ i 

Gossips at a, Well, No, 66,. is a. good, but 
by mo means..a great example; of. the. artist’s 
powers, the scene being, almost as a matter of 
course, Spanish, and the-chief attraction of the 
work consisting in the masterly command of 
brush and colour visible ‘throughout. The 
First-Born, No. 208, F. Goodall; is another 
picture remarkable for its colour, combining 
depth and variety in an extraordinary degree, 
and being almost as conspicuous for the dignity 
in style of drawing, as for its grandeur in co- 
lour. It is by far the most ‘perfect of Mr. 
Goodall’s works ; and if he. can maintain. that 
quality of art, he will by force of his .own 
power speedily take a much higher rank in his 
profession, 





Three pictures. by that veteran, J. 'F. Lewis, 
studies from ‘Eastern life, show: that’ he: loses 
nothing of his former, vigour, although he | 
makes no in mastery over his new ; 
vehicle; for, beautiful and: laborious as 
they are, they still remain water- colour draw- 
ings ‘in character, and even in the intention 
of the artist, whatever he’ may feel; so true 


is School.at, Cairo is also beauti- } frit, jun Aeden ” Zaubertiite) 
. rr i ionata, Violi - 
fully painted, and although full of character, witas a appassionata conn 

it. is far below the J irst-Born in subject. | Overture (Prelsehiitz) . 


figures, and the imagination with a crowd of 
incidents in the interests of every-day life, out 
of which three or four smaller pictures might 
easily be formed. With such a superabundance 
of material it would be too mutilating to the 
dignity of the whole to particularize the one or 
two portions for which we have room ; we can 
therefore only recommend readers to study out 
for themselves the details expressed by each 
countenance im the:foreground, as it sobs out 
its adiew to the beloved, departing sailor, or re- 
strains its own’ emotion until the parting: ‘is 
accomplished. \. ‘The «heads are painted ‘with 
vigour,‘although the ‘picture as a whole wants 
concentration of colour and effect ; and what is 
perliaps still more to be regretted, the subject 
rather indicates a poverty of resource in the 
artist, which cannot, but cause some misgivings 
in his admirers. . Eastward Ho! was a great 
hit.; ‘but varied reflections.of even a good idea 
will not sustain a reputation, and the  volun- 
teers,” and their parting cheers, are only varie- 
ties of the idea which inspired Lastward Ho ! 


Set 


MUSIC AND DRAMA. 


et 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY, 
Fifth Concert, Monday; May 13, 1861. 


PROGRAMME. 
Parr L. 


Sinfonia in C, Not. ‘ t F . Beethoven. 
Recit;.“* Q, zittre nicht ’ (Zauberfléte) * Mozart. 
. : Vieuxtemps. 
Seena and Ronninza (Maria Padilla). . Donizetti. 
‘ 3 « (Weber. 
i Part ik 
Sinfonialin Gminor 6. sn. .  « ’ Mozart. 
| Arla, “ Deh, vient alla finestra’ (Don Gio- 
van) ‘ : > . ¢ . ‘i ozart. 
Concerto in D minor, Pianoforte . . Mendelssohn. 
Duet, * Ai Capricei”). ° 4 3 é) Rossini. 
Overtute (L'Aleade dela Vega) . /. 0). Onslow, 


Conductor, Professor Sterndale Benndtt, Mus.D. 


The counter -attractions of “Don Giovanni” (the 
fitst time of its performance this season at Covent 


is it of Art, that even against the will, habit | Garden) and Mr. Sims Reeves’s benefit at St. James’s 
becomes a second nature. Mr. W. G. Frost Hull might hate been expected to cause a consider- 
exhibits three small pictures also, but none of | able diminution in the numbers of the usual Phil- 


them display sufficient. novelty either of con- | harmonic audience on Monday ‘ast. Such, ‘how- 
ception or development to require very special | ever, was not the case, the room being quite full on 
remark. They are classical in character, and | the occasion ; ‘the only difference being found in the 
painted with all his usual elegance and power. | “ conspicuous absence ” of some few of the regular 

John. Bunyan in Bedford Jail; No. 239, A. | habitués, whose attendance there is almost as punc- 


Johnston, is a: most successful representation of 
the person and wrongs of the inspired tinker. 
His blind daughter ‘sitting: knitting while’ he 
looks off his MS. to listen to her and answer 
her remark, contains the story of the picture ; 
and Mr. Johnston has told the simple tale with 
great effect, both in the expression of the figures 
and the manner of painting. The other and 
less important picture by this artist is not so 
successfal, being rather opaque’ in colour and 
deficient in tone; the expressions of the 
figures are good, although by no means striking 
in their superiority. Mr. Hughes exhibits two 
pictures, one good, the other excellent, the good 
one being No, 225, Bedtime, and the better one 
No. 241, Ruinous Prices. This latter we take 
to be a work of rare talent, illumined by a ray 
of genius, and one which cannot fail to increase 


| tual as that of the Conductor himself, but who were 
| tempted on ‘this occasion by the resistless attrac- 
| tions of Mozart to abandon their wonted entertain- 
| ment. 

The Symphony in C, with which the first part 
commenced, though generally considered far infe- 
rior to the remaining eight, is very interesting, ‘as 
showing the fitst struggles which the giant intel- 
lest of Beethoven was making to lay aside the tram- 
mels which fettered him, and assert his own imcon- 
testable originality ; its place in the Catalogue Thé- 
matique as Op. 21, coming immediately after the 
beautiful Septett in E flat, Op. 20, indicates the 
early period in which it was written. The other 


Symphony, that of Mozart in G minor, is also one 
a little below the highest rank of Mozart’s orches- 
tral works; but it ‘contains abundance of beauties 
nevertheless; a peculiar feature about the score is 
the absence of the drums and trumpets. Both these 
| symphonies were admirably executed by the band, 











which seems to improve more and more at each per- 
t ; the overture to Der Freischiitz certainly 
we never heard played: with greater brilliancy and 
effect, . Onslow’s Overture, “ L’Alcade de la Vega,” 
was, owing to its position at the end-of the pro- 
gramme, almost. inaudible from the noise of the 
company leaving the rooms, so that we could pass 
no opinion upon its merits or its execution. Our 
impression, however, was, that there was much more 
propriety in placing a work of this character there, 
than in degrading noble works such as the over- 
tures to Oberon or Zauberflite, by condemning them 
to.so ignominious a post. 

The, pianoforte concerto .of Mendelssohn was 
played by Signor Nacciorone, member of’ the Aca- 
demy. of Florence, an artist with whose merits, save 
from this one.,performance, we are entirely unac- 
quainted; his playing, if not ofthe very highest 
order, was still .very..good,, though we, fancied his 
touch was hardly. of sufficient’ power or variety to 
display properly the chief features of this concerto, 
which we haye never heard, executed to our com- 
plete satisfaction by.any living artiste but Dr. Stern-- 
dale Bennett.. The vocal,..part of the. programme 
was unusually good; the scena from “ Maria Pa- 
dilla”, and. the serenade from “Don Giovanni ” 
heing rendered by Signor, Delle Sedie (the principal 
barytone from the Royal, Italian. Opera), and the 
aria from the “ Zauberfléte” by Mime. Rieder ; it is 
some jtime since we heard the charming ‘Deh! 
vieni ” so charmingly. rendered as. it. was on this oc- 
casion. | Signor Delle, Sedie, possesses an otgan of a 
very rich, full quality, which he is quite capabie of 
modulating with every, variety: of expression ; he 
made a most favourable impression in his first song, 
and ‘was immediately encored in the second, The 
sprightly duet between Taddeo and Isabella, from 
the “Italiana in Algieri,” 

“Ai capricci della sorte 

Io so far Vindifferente, 

Ma wn geloso, impertinente 

Sono stanca di suffrir,” 
was also capitally sung; but the audience, intent on 
leaving the concert-room, did not give it the atten- 
tion to which it was entitled, so that-its merits were 
quite unrecognized. ‘Three more concerts yet re- 
main to be given, before the Philharmonic season of 
1861 is over. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


The past week has been one of unusual interest 
and eyen excitement at Covent Garden, first, from 
the highly successful representation of “Don Gio- 
vanni” on Monday, and secondly, from the wonder- 
ful début of Mile. Patti, a young artiste from Ame- 
rica (though, we believe, of Italian birth), who has 
suddenly achieved one of the most brilliant and ex- 
traordinary successes that it has ever fallen to the 
lot of au artiste to obtain. It is said that the 7dle 
of Amina, in Bellini’s * Sonnambuia,” in which she 
made her début on Tuesday evening last, has never 
been sustained by any artiste with such signal abi- 
lity since the days of Malibran. After making all 
allowances for the. exaggerations of admixers and 

rtisans, we must confess, that we have in Mlle. 
Batti an actress and a vocalist of consummate powers 
and high acquirements. Her voice is of a particu- 
larly fine quality, very extensive in compass (taking 
the E,and F in alt without the least apparent ef- 
fort), and extremely flexible throughout; her. vo- 
calization clear,, decided, and.,brilliant ;. whilst her 
acting is of the highest order, displaying, an. amount 
of intelligence and talent not often found in artistes 
of much greater experience and enowiefige of stage 
effect, Her extreme youth, for she is barely eighteen 
years of age, may, perhaps, render her admirers 
rather too indulgent in their judgment and blind to 
some of her defects; but still her great natural 
powers are incontestable, and, as far as human judg- 
ment can sec, there seems every probability that this 
young lady will attain the highest bret possible 
in artistic life. Her reception on Tuesday evening 
was the warmest and most enthusiastic that we have 
ever witnessed in the case of a débutante ; after be- 
ing summoned at the end of each act, she was twice 
called before the curtain at the conclusion of the 
opera, amidst loud and continued plaudits from all 
parts of the house, 
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SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 

The performance of Handel's choral masterpiece, 
* ine t,” at Exeter Hall, seldom fails to 
attract a considerable number of connoisseurs ; but 
with the great body of musical amateurs, indepen- 
dently of other reasons, the monotony resulting 
from one unbroken chain of powerful choruses will 
always prevent them from enjoying the same de- 
gree of pleasure which they derive from hearing the 
“ Messiah.” Regarded in a musical point of view, 
this oratorio is one so calculated to display to the 
utmost the vast choral resources of the Society, that 
we sometimes wonder that it is not more often pre- 
sented. After the arduous task of mastering Beet- 
hoven’s Mass in D, the chortses of “ Isracl,” though 
difficult in themselves, must have seemed easy by 


comparison; and the confidence with which these | 


stupendous strains of choral harmony were succes- 
sively attacked at the performance on Friday in last 
week, showed ‘a thorough acquaintance with the 
music, as well as a rigid disciple, enforced by one 
who knew how to handle the baton. The double 
chorus in the first part, ‘‘ He gave theny hailstones,” 
was unanimously encored; but there were others, 
such as the very difficult one, “ He led them through 
the deep,” and the magnificent song of triumph, 
“The horse and his rider,” equally deserving this 
honour. It would be out of place here to discuss 
Handel's obligations to’more obscure composers, or 
to enter upon the question of the authorship of the 
famous Magnificat (attributed by ‘some to Erba), 
upon which Handel has founded no less than six of 
his choruses inthe present oratorio; butthe inferiority 
of one or two, “ And Israel saw that great work,” 
“The earth swallowed them,” and “I will exalt him,” 
has led more than one critic to’ believe that there is 
much in this oratorio which never proceeded’ from 
Handel’s pen. Mr. Sims Reeves, to whom the tenor 
music was allotted, declaimed the spirited air “The 
enemy said” with unwonted energy, and was en- 
cored—a request with which he complied, though 
evidently suffering from indisposition. The famous 
duet in the second part, “The Lord’is a man of 
war,” could hardly have been assigned to two more 
competent artistes than Signor Belletti’ and Mr, 
Santley; this too was’ encored: Mme. Saititon- 
Dolby sang the tranquil and soothing ‘air, “Thou 
shalt bring them in,” with genuine feeling ; Miss 
Parepa undertook the soprano part, singing the 
opening solo of thé concluding chorus, “ Sing ye to 
the Lord, for he hath triumphed, gloriously,” with 
all the fervour of a Miriam animated by the sense 
of the nation’s grandeur; it has been somewhere re- 
marked that it is almost imporsinle to. sing, these 
words coldly, the music and the words being so 
closely and so harmoniously fitted as to fire even the 
most apathetic of artistes. As Miss Banks did not 
make her appearance, the, duet for two soprani, 
“The Lord is my strength,” was omitted altogether, 
Mr. Costa passing on at once without delay to the 
succeeding chorus, “ He is my God.” The oratorio 
is to be repeated on Friday next. 
HERR BLUMNER’S CONCERT. 

Herr Blumner, a foreign pianiste of considerable 
repute, made his fiyst public début before an English 
audience on Wednesday evening last; an excellent 
orchestra, selected from our principal instrumen- 
talists, under the direction of Mr. Alfred Mellon, 
was provided, there being two pieces in the pro- 
gramme, Henselt’s Concerto and Mayer's Allegro 


| As an executant, Herr Blumner will probably oc- 
| Cupy a very high position; but his sympathies seem 
| to be wholly with the modern romantic, school of 
Frmnofasto composition, neither Mendelssohn nor 
| Beethoven being represented in the peogenme : his 
| touch is vigorous, decisive, and brilliant, but. seem- 

ingly deficient in that winning softness which gives 
| such 2 charm to Mr. Charles Hallé’s playing. That 
Herr Blumner is a thorough musician is evident: 
but, to speak of his powers as a composer, we thust 
have more specimens of his creative talent than the 
showy and brilliant Mazurka’ introduced at the end 
of the first part. The orchestra was conducted. by 
Mr, Alfred Mellon, who came over from Dublin ex- 
perly to keep his engagement with, Herr Blumner 
or this concert, returning the following day—a.rare 
example inan artiste of lous, conscientious- 
ness, deserving of all praise and worthy of general 
imitation Wire Lemmens-Sherrington. and M. 
Vieuxtemps contributed the powerful aid of their 
talents to the evening’s entertainment. 





ROYAL DRAMATIC ‘COLLEGE. 

On Friday, May 10, in’ the Royal Italian Opera- 
House, lent for the occasion by Mr. Gye, ‘a series of 
performances took place for the annual benefit of the 
Royal Dramatic College.. The entertainment, though 
somewhat of the longest, was most thoroughly. suc- 
cessful, and it is impossible to conceive a,more enthu- 
siastie reception than was accorded.to:the whole of 
the performances, which extended over seyeral hours. 
The appearance. successively of each “particular 
star,” with whose well-known names the programine 
bristled, was the signal for ‘a'perfect storm of ap- 
plause from a house crowded to excess in every por- 
tion, The veteran of the’ stage, Mr. T. P. Cooke, 
in \his original character of: Philip, in: the drama 
of “ Luke the Labourer; or, the Sailor’s Return,” 
called forth, perhaps, the heartiest applause of all, 
though to no inconsiderable portion of the audience 
his performane¢ mast have beetia/Matter of tradi- 
tion. He seemed in admirable health, and his acting 
had lost little, of its pristine vigour and elasticity. 
M. Fechter, in the second act of ‘“ Hamlet,” also re- 
ceived applause, with which recently he’ must bave 
been tolerably familiar... Mr. and Mrs. Keeley were 
respectively Touchstone an& Audry, in“ As you Like 
it,” Mr. Creswick being the melancholy Jaques, and 
Miss, Woolgar Rosalind. The ‘reception of Mr. and 
Mrs. Keeley was scarcely inferior to that of cither 
Mr. Fechter or Mr. Cooke... Phe last act.of “‘ The 
Rivals” had an admirable cast, ‘comprising’ Sir 
Anthony Absolute, Mt. F.\Matthews; Bob Acres, 
Mr. Buckstone ; Sir Lucius O’ Trigger, Mr. David 
Fisher ; Mrs. Malaprop, Mrs. F. Matthews; Lydia 
Languish, Mrs. Charles Young); Julia, Mrs. Billing- 
ton... This was followed by the 4th act of the 2nd 
part of “ Henry IV.,” Mr. Phelps’ being’ /feniy the 


Wales, Mr. Alfred Wigan then gave a scene from 
“ The First Night,” taking his well-known character 
of Achille Talua Dufard,.. Then came four scenes 
from “The Willow Copse,” with Mr. B.;Webster as 
Luke Fielding, Mr, G, L. Toole as, Augustus, de 
| Rosherville, Mr. Paul Bedford as. Staggers, and Miss. 

Woolgar as Afeg. There was also.a selection given 
, by the Vocal Association, and a scene containing a 
dialogs between the ghost of Mrs, Beacerphle and 
| the Thalia of 1861, specially written for this, enter- 
| tainment, by Mr. Tom Taylor... The two parts were 
, taken by Mrs. and Miss Stirling; their delivery of 





IV., and Mr. Edmund Phelps Henry Prince of 


; Comique, mal 
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de Concert, which rendered this expensive adjunct | the dialogue was admirable, and. the allusions. told . 


indispensable. 
PROGRAMME, 
Pant L 
Overture (Prometheus) . . ° +. +. Beethoyen, 
Concerto, for the Piano, Op. 16 . ° . Ifenselt, 


Allegro Adagio, Allegro Agitato. 

Air, “ Lungo dal caro ben” t re . Pacint 
Selo, § Reverie Adagio loth, 

Violin, Pig ieee ees arate Vieuxtenipe 

Aria, “ Alina Soave * (Maria di Rohan). . Donizetti. 


Preludiom et Fuga Bach. 
Solo, Prélude 6 ~ Chopin, 
Piano ), Mazurka. . » 6 . Blonner, 
Triolino pe . Charles Mayer. 
Part II, 


Aria, “ Vedrai carino ’ (Don Giovanni) . Mozart. 
Variations, for two Pianos fi 2 . Schumann 


Romanza (Marta). ‘5 ‘ is . Flotow. 
Rondo, ‘* My long hair is braided" (Amber 
Witch) . ‘ ‘ ‘ i - Wallace, 


Allegro de Concert 


- .«. » « « CRatiea Bayer 
Allegro Andante. Finale, 


| most effectively upon the audience. It is of course 
needless for us to attempt to enter into the merits of 
this combination of varied and admirable perform- 
ances, most of them so familiar to the frequenters of 
our London theatres, more especially as almost all 
have already been the subject of notice in this jour- 
nal, We will content ourselves with saying that every- 
thing was excellent in its kind; the temper of the 
audience was of the best, and we are informed that 
the receipts amounted to close upon six hundred 
' pounds, 


(nen 


MUSICAL. AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 





-Yegiment a school for the musical instruction of 





pupils, intended to fill up the vacancies in the regi- 
mental bands, The number is fixed at- fifteen for 
regiments of‘ the line, and twelve for the cavalry. 
Each pupil will be thoroughly instructed ‘in. vocal as 
well as instrumental music. ‘The idea isa good one, 
aud would be well worth carrying out in ourown 
country, as it would enable the different,.bands.to 
attain a very high degree of proficiency, such as is 
found in only one or two at present, we believe, 
the Fusiliers and the Coldstream Guards. 


The Musical Art Union of France, gave a.concert 
on Tuesday last in the Theatre Italien. The, first 
part of the programme. contained, in addition to 
some of the masterpieces of Mendelssohu, Beethoven, 
and Bach, some unpublished compositions of Charles 
Gounod and Félicien David, both distinguished or- 
naments of the moderti French school of music. ‘The 
whole of the second part’ was ‘devoted to the new 
and unpublished opera of Edmond Membrée; “ Fin- 


| gal,” the libretto:of which is'from the pen-of MA. 


Flobert.. The exetutants were-all of, the. first. class, 
the orchestra. being directed..in turns by Gounod, 
David, and Tilmant;, the chorus, was, under, the 
superintendence of M. Vautherot, director of singing 
at the Opera. i 

Tt is said that, Mile, Beélia, who was suddenly 
called upon to replace Mlle. Lemercier in the opera 
of “ Salvator Rosa,” now performing at the Opéra- 
to make herself complete mis- 
tress of ‘the part within forty-eight hours. 

The opening of the new theatre in the Rae La- 
caze, a Elysces, on Monday last, was inaugu- 
rated with the performance of an operetta of MM. 
Lefevre and Gerard, the music written by M. De- 
billemont, a composer ‘whose name is associated 
with the remembrance of several charming works. 
This last. composition; “Un Eclat ‘de Trompette,” 
was well interpreted by Miles; Désirée, Jenny Kid, 
and MM, Vienne.and Touroul, and met with matked 
success. eae es ' 

The organ,of the,church of Saiut-Philippe du 
Roule, Paris, was opened on Monday last, with some 
fine performances on that instrament by M. Lem- 
mens, the great Belgian organist, assisted by MM. 
Batiste, Renaud de Vilbec, and Hocinelle, all well- 
known professors of the organ at Paris. f 

Some of the friends of the late Joseph Staudigl, 
the renowned basso, are very anxious to raise some 
sort of ‘moriument to his memory; but. his family 
are opposed to this, atid have determined on erecting 
a column for 'the\purpose, with the name of the de- 
ceasdd artist, andthe dates of ‘hisbitth ‘and death, 
inscribed upon it; without any further epitaph. 

Theoonly ¢ ptoduced by fhe revival of 
Felicien David's Hereulanum” consists in the sub- 
stitution of Mme: Tedesco for Mme, Borghi-Mamo 
inthe rdle, of Olympia. Gueymard had already 
filled the part of Llelios, formerly created by Royer. 
Mmes, Gueymard and: Obin still enact the characters 
of Lelia and, Nicanor respectively. 

On Friday lasty an old, drama, by Alexandre, Du- 
mas, entitled, Angele, ou. Lchelle des Femmes, wasre- 
vived at the Ambigu-Comique, with a success al- 


| most equal to that which it enjoyed twenty years 
| since, when brought out at the Porte-Saint-Martin. 


It was at the conclusion of one of these representa- 
tions that the author of the drama, then in the full 
tide of youth and dramatic success, determined upon 
giving his name ‘to the ing actress who perso- 
nated the principal rd/e in his play, and with whom 
he had long been passionately in love. 

Two vandevilles produced last week in Paris have 
met with some success; the first, Les Jarretiéres 
dun Huissier, at. the. Palais Royal; the other, Les 
alystéres dela Rue Rousselet, at the Théatre de la 
Place de la Bourse, 

It is not often that we hear of any new musical 
publications from Spain, a country generally reputed 
effetein music, politics, and literature ; but a cantata, 
the work of a native composer, Don Francisco Fron- 
tera de Valldemosa, entitled, H/ Iris de Espana, is 
spoken of as deserving special notice, for its beauty 
and originality. The fortunate composer has already 
been distinguished by several marks of honour, being 


By a recent dectee of the French Minister of | med Commander of the Royal Order of Charles 
War, there will for the future be attached to each | IIL, and also Honorary Secretary to the Queen. 


The first representation of Prince Pouiatowski’s 





as 
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new comic opera, in one act, “ Au Travers du Mur,” , hit 
the words being written by M. de St. Georges, canie” 
presen barre pegecdin Memes Phitcekes wll On Wednesday evening last, the seventy-second 
was eminen sucesssini. me eatre W 5 
be brought out the new one-act opera, which is from } anniversary dinner of the Royal Literary Fund was 
the pen of Charles Leblieq, a young Belgian com- | held in the Freemasons Tavern, the Duc d’Aumale 
PETA eet bre ee ee ca ees Td hut | Eoshness the Gomis. de Palin, the Due de Charts 
ité appearance ¢ the tommente ; of the fols ghness aris, the Duc de Cha 
lowing season. the Prince de Condé, and the Comte d’Eu ; the Mar- 
At Leipsic a new opera, entitled “ Master Martin et ae gg + ag ssl ig 
and his Companions,” was’ represented ‘last month. MP.,. Mr. Joseph Napier, Sir J. P. ~ Nh van his Ex. 
the principal incidents being borrowed from one of | “+> *4F. Josep ’ SSeS 
Telimenn's,taleas the wanare jobs. Techs ;. | cellency M. Van de Weyer, his Excellency Count 
| is-by, Tschirch, but. is | ton, Lieutenant-General Sir E. Cust, Mr. Hali 
spoken of as cast in too antiquated a mould to give | | or MP. <i of Shre ‘ ee T albot. 
nd eee to omg cars, besides being some- the Hon. 5 than, MP, Sir J "Boileau, Sir R. 
a ee. | Murchison, Sir H. Rawlinson, Sir B. Perry, Sir J. 
At the last annual meeting of the Musik-Verein Kay Shuttleworth, Sir H. Ellis, Sir H. Holland, 
of. Stockholm,’ the ‘prizes for musical composition | Dean of Canterbury, Mr. M. Milnes, M.P., Mr. Stirs 
yen Vigigic to rs ell Str es om rs | ling, M.P., Mr. Beresford Hope, Mr. Thackeray, Mr. 
idyll “ Les Fleurs,” for solo, chorus, an -\‘Higcins, Mr. R. Bell, Mr. Lo: Mr. John Mur- 
ecmnpanimert; and to A. Scedermann, for a ballad pameety Mies Meee cre meni, Bie, Seen Sia 


MISCELLANEA, 











written for a barytone voice with orchestral accom- eos, Str Adolphs Trelfore, Ms, Theodore Marte 
patiment. Mr. G. A. Sala, Rev. Dr. Vaughan, Rev.'C. Merivale, 
A commission has been given by the Minister of | Mr. Bohn, Mr, Bentley. The illustrious chairman , 
State. to M.;Dantan, the, sculptor, to execute im | gave the toast of the evening, ‘Prosperity to the | 
marble a bust of Auber,, the distinguished composer, Royal Literary, Fund,” in a.speech, characterized by 
to be placed in the hall of the Conservatoire de Mu- | excellent taste. Mr. Disraeli, in an extremely com- 
sique, of which he is the director. plimentary strain, proposed the health of the Duc 
The Court theatre at Stuttgardt has lately expe- | d’Aumale, expressing his belief that the time wifl | 
rienced two heavy artistic losses, which will be felt | come “when we shall be indebted to his Royal 





We have been favoured with some of the Epi- 
grams of the Westminster boys for the present 
year, and which were delivered last week, ‘at the 
annual banquet in the College Hall! The Exercises 
are a play on two sets of phrases : “Ultra tenditur 
—non ultra tenditur ;” “ Pulchrior evenit—non pul- 
chrior evenit;” and certainly the variety of subjects 
which are hung on these slender pegs is astonishing: 
Westminster School, E. T. Smith, Dr. Busby, the 
Census, Mr. Gladstone, the Origin of Species, the 
Ultramontane Clergy of France, the. American Dis- 
union, Reform, the African Cotton Trade, Admiralty 
Jobbery, Turkish Baths, &c., &c ., being alk dealt with. 
The removal of Westminster School is, of course, 
foremost in the list :— 


Tandem est decretum, “ hic optime manebimus;" 
Felix et fausta sit vox “ hic manebimus.”’ 


The facetiousness evoked by the Census is,obvious 
enough :— 


NON TENDITUR ULTRA, 
Quid nomen, quam artem exercet? Quot computat annos ? 
alia proponens, Enumerator adest. 
Convocat ergo pater ; sic illi lege jubetur 
Quos istfi tenuit sub late noete suo. 
Responswm facile est reliquis ; heretur in annis; 
4Etatem ignorat feemina queque suam. 


Th’ Enumerator leaves an ample page, 
Demanding name, condition, calling, age, 

To answer this, each Head together calls 

All those who passed that night within his walls. 
To all, the answer.’s ready, save the last,— 

No woman knows the years she may have passed. 

















by. the whole musical. world—the celebrated. bary- 
tone Pischek haying had an apoplectic stroke, and 
the tenor Sontheim suffering, oy mental aberra- 
tion. : 

The Getman papers record the death of Mme 
Madeleine Nottes, a concert-singer, at ~ Hanover, in 
the thirty-eighth. year of her.age, .., 

Our obituary this week includes also the name of 
M. A. Fayat, author, of J/émoires. de Brillat-Sar 
arin, and other works. He was sixty-five years 
of age. 

Mine\ Jachmann ‘Wagner intends, it is said, to 
quit the opera, tin order to devote ‘her talents exclu- 
sively to the drama. 

Miss Pyne and Mr. Harrison. are... performing 
nightly in “ Bianca,” to crowded houses in Dublin. 
Tn this case, certainly, a prophet does enjoy honour 
in his ‘own country, for Balfe's music is extreme 
popular emongst the Irish, and received night after 
night with growing enthusiasm, 

Among the most recent musical publications on 
the Continent, we finda Sestett, for fhree. violins, 
tenor,‘and’ two violoncelli, by Ferdinand David, op. 
28; a Sonata, by F. Richter, for piano and violin, 
op. 26: Berceuse, for piano, op. 13; by E. Lubeck; 
three duetts, for soprano and tenor, by Nicolai, op. 
10; five songs for voice and, piano, words from 


Goethe, by Dietrich, and two pianoforte concertos, | 


with orchestral accompaniment, by Ferdinand Hiller 
and Johannes Brahms, 


The present week has witnessed no change in th® 
pieces played at the principal theatres, In conse- 
quence, however, of the illness of, Mr. Robson, the 
character of Peter Probity, in the “Chimney Cor- 
ner,” so ¢¢mirably played by him, is now taken by 
Mr. H.. Wigan, and that of old Solomon Probity; for- 
merly Mr. Wigan, is now assumed \by Mr. Rivers: 
the manner in which both parts are sustained is 
highly meritorious. The season at the St. James's 
Theatre closes this day, and we sincerely trust that 
the rcmuneration to all concerned | has been worthy 
of the admirable entertainment. which Mr, Wigan 
has there provided for the public, On Monday next, 
at the St. James’s Theatre, a series of performances 
by a French troupe will commence, under the direc- 
tion of M. Lambert Dennery, who had an important 
share in the management of the French company 
that, under M. Talexy, occupied this theatre last 
year. Among the names of the actors are to be 
noted M. Geoffroy, of the Gymnase, M. Rouvitre, 
of the Porte-Saint-Martin, and M. Paul Devaux; 
Mademoiselle Scriwanech, Mile. Camille Lemerle, 
of the Gymnase, Mlle. Alice Théric, of the Fran- 
gais, and Mlle, Marie Basta, of the Varictes, 


_—— 


Censum communem communis sensus ubique 
Respuit ; hac res est, frivola visa nimis, 

Sensis communis populi si census agatur 
Queeso annis quantum creverit is tegerem ? 


ENUMERATOR. 
Quot ninneras annos, Virgo veneranila? Tua xtas 


Highness for the production ‘of some work which | 
will live in the language of that accomplished | 
| country which he quitted in sorrow but with hon- 

| our.” We are bound to respect this prophecy, when | 
we remember how amply another.vaticination from | 
the same source, and with the same opening wort, In. censiis tabulas dst referenda novi. 

“The time will: come,” has: received its fulfilment. | SIBYELA. 

Without’ meaning any disparagement of the Duc | (Annos\quotaamerem? Dicam, nam quid mihi prosint 
d’Aumale, of whom we are ready to echo nearly all | Ambages? | Zen sex -—guot Neophyllis hubet, 

Mr. Disraeli’s eulogies, we cannot but think that | The Chancellor of the Exchequer will be mortified 


the committee were injudicious in asking him to fill | to learn that he is not popular at, Westminster :— 
the office of chairman on an occasion like the pre- 


| sent. However, it is of no use to, deplore the past ; | 
| we trust that. for the future our own country may | 
| be able'to furnish some person of sufficient distine- Brateos # salide.eh ibgtans echtentin Site 
| tion in the “re mee 4 letters” hy rier him to Constaret, plecti plebs magis inciperet, 
| the honour which has this year been conferred on : . 
| the illustrious French exile. Among the, other, 8 ane eae en eee 
| toasts was that of “The Literature of Great Britain,” | y 
| given by M. Van de Weyer, and responded to by 
Mr. Anthony Trollope, Mr Thackeray gave “ The 
| Literature of France,” and Sir R. Murchison, “Sci- 
| entific travellers,” to which M. Du Chaillu re- 
| sponded. In i course of the evening “sags disoey 
were announced, amounting to about £900, includ. | ; nant ‘ 
| ing the usual donation ~ 4 £100 from ‘the Queen, | be whitewashed debtor is not by any means a bad 
2000 francs from the Duc d’Aumale, and liberal sub- err 
scriptions from each of the French princes present. 


Weare reminded by a sentence that occurs else- 
where in our columns of to-day, that the remains of 
, William Maginn lie in the churchyard of Walton-_ 

on-Phames; still unhonoured and unmarked. | It is 
now nineteen years since his death, and to this day | ,, Reform Bill is ery summarily dealt; with, and 
ey gtd phe bone be hs suit it may gratify Mr. Bright to know (if he can under- 
OFt, ts) yaths, its v - = - , iy 
most unknown, We read in the Standard of that stand the allusion) thet he is compared to, Modes; 
| day of “the claim of the lamented deceased upon 
| the gratitude of the country, and more especially of 
| the wealthy and high-minded Conservative party.” 
Yet, after a lapse. of nineteen years, neither the coun< 
| try nor the wealthy and high-minded Conservative 
| party have cared to spare a twenty-pound note fora 
| gravestone to the “ lamented deceased.” Surely, if 
the “wealthy and high-minded Conservative party” 
have forgotten their old supporter and defender, 
twenty literary men might be found willing to sub- 
scribe a guinea apiece to mark the resting-place of 
| one who was among the most brilliant of thar num-) 
| ber, and now lies like an obscure pauper. 
| An announcement has been circulated amongst For, warned by Pelias’' fate, we shan 
| old Wykehamists, of a meeting, to.be, held at the Such bit by bit Reyorm. 
| Thatched House ‘Tavern, on Friday the 17th, for the | Mr. Hetherington, the late Captain, is facetious ou 
purpose of considering the most suitable form of me- | Mr. E. T. Smith :— 
| morial to the late wardens of New College, Oxford, and 
Winchester, Dr. Williams.and Dr. Barter. .We may 
| also state, for the information of Wykehamists, that 
| the usual dinner will take place in June, but that 
there will be no “ Domum,” 





ULTRA TENDITUR. 


Pisco prepositus noster, plaudente senatu, 
Nune dat, nune adimit civibus unum obolum. 


ULTRA ‘TENDITUR. 
Magna fuit nomen tibi quondam, Charta, caventi 
Ne quem plus justo pondere mulcta premat. 
Improba! jampridem populo secura placendi 
Fis ants et soli consnlis ipsa tibi. 
Lamuni -fuerit tibi quolibet ire potestas: 
Plebs nono per te vapulet asse licet, 


PULCHRIOR EVENIT, 


Qui niger et captivus eram, candore nivali 
Pulchrior evenio carcere/liber homo. 

Solvuntur cura, solvuntur vincula ferri, 
Solvitur attonitus creditor in lacrymas. 

Solvor ego; solum non solvitur ws alienum ; 
A non solvendo, rite solutus ero. 


PULCHRLOR NON EVENIT. 


“ Out up your father, boil him well”’— 
‘T'was thus Medea sung. 

“All imperfections ‘t will expel ; 
He'll come out fair and young.” 

The foolish children rushed to try 
The newly-taught infusion : 

Some members of a House hard-by 
Share in a like delusion. 


They 'd hack (fhetr leader 'mong them sits, 
A new <Letes’ daughter,) 

Our constitution into bits, 
And plonge it in hot water. 


But what they scheme must ne'er be done, 
However uwuch they storm ; 


En Domus hee Opere mihi conducenda, Theatrum ; 
Splendeat Alhambre Regia luce novi. 

Namque feras rabidas, suspeusosque aere fratres 
Ostendam, et sumptus omnibus ipse dabo. 

Prodigus hac fecit Saurus, sed fenditur wira 
Ereyue vox “ Opera ” deficiente silet, 
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Those of our readers who may happen to be ac- , London was held on Wednesday afternoon, for the 
quainted with Danish literature will regret to hear | purpose of admitting candidates to their degrees. 
of the death of F. C, Hillerup, who was well known | Earl Granville, Chancellor of the University, pre- 
on the Continent as the author of several works of | sided. After the various formalities customary on 
fiction, and the translator of a considerable number | the occasion had been gone through, the noble 
of Italian novels.and poems, In early life he spent | Chancellor delivered the usual address, in which he 
several years in Italy—we believe at Rome; and | alluded to the topics commonly broached in this 
the result of his intimate acquaintance with the | annual oration,—the position and ts of the 
Italian language has been to enrich the literature | University of London, its distinguishing points from 
of Denmark with some of the choicest productions | Oxford and Cambridge, and its elaims to’ repre- 


of Italian génius. 


A conversazione of the members and friends of 
the Association for the Promotion of Social Science 
is announced for the 25th of May, at the South 
Kensington Museum. 


The Council have appointed a Fine Arts Com- 
mittee for the decoration of the Gardens at South 
Kensington with statuary, vases, &c. It consists of 
his Royal Highness the Prinee Consort, Earl So- 
mers, Earl Ducie, Lord Taunton, Sir Coutts Lind- 
say, Mr. Wentworth Dilke, Mr.: Henry T. Hope, 
Professor Westmacott, and Mr.Sidney Smirke, The 
Committee met at the Gardens on Monday, his 
Royal Highness in the chair, Amongst the prizes 
to be competed for at the forthcoming grand: ex- 
hibition of flowers and fruits, June 5th and 6th, 
on the occasion of the opening of the Gardens, 
are four prizes of £10, £5, £3, and £2, given by 
one of the’ Vice-Presidents, for the best groups of 
three baskets of fruit. and flowers, arranged “ for 
the decoration of the dinner table.” The prizes are 
open to all comers, “ beauty in the arrangement” 
being the test.of merit... Ladies are specially invited 
to compete; and the Council have appointed the 
following ladies to act as’ jurors :— the Countess 
of Shelburne, the Countess of Ducie, Mrs. Holford, 
Lady Marian Holford, and Lady Middleton. 


The death of Dr. William Henry Fitton, who died 
a few days since, at the ripe age of eighty-two, re- 
moves one of the oldest.and most learned of modern 
geologists. Upwards of fifty years ago, when geo- 
logy was in its infancy, he commenced the examina- 
tion of the .stratification of the country about Has- 
tings and its neighbourhood, and’ his works on this 
subject made him widely known. In 1827 he was 
elected President of the Geological Society, and he 
was the first who introduced the practice of giving 
an annual résumé of the progress of the science. In 
1852 he obtained the Wollaston Palladium medal ; 
and he contributed several articles to the Quarterly 
Review, all more or less nearly relating to his fa- 
vourite study. He was the personal friend of Cuvier, 
Humboldt, Buckland, Murchison, &c., and he leaves 
a large circle of acquaintance to lament his loss. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer ‘has in the press a volume on 
Education: Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. It 
will be published by Mr. Manwaring next week. 

The President.and Council of the Society for the 
Encouragement of Fine Arts, have issued invitations 


for a conversazione at the Egyptian Hall of the | 
Mansion House, on Thursday evening next, the 23rd | 


instant. 


The Mayor of Salford, on Wednesday evening, 
gave an enormous soirée, to inaugurate the opening 
of the annual free exhibition of works of art, &c., 
at the Peel Park Library and Museum, It was on 


| sentation in Parliament. ‘The speaker concluded 
| with some commonplace remarks to the prizemen 
and the unsuccessful candidates. 





Recently publisheil, post 8vo, cloth, price 4s, 6d., 
P OEMS BY ‘i. Third’ Series. 
By the same Author, 
POEMS by L. © 3s. 6d. 
POEMS by L, Second Series: 4s. 6d. 


London: FE. T. Wuirrrecp, 178, Strand. 


“WHAT HAS LONG BEEN WANTED."—Times. 
Fourth Thousand, pp. 316, price 4s. 6d., by post 4s. 10d., a 


YLANG DICTIONARY; witha HISTORY 
» of VULGAR LANGUAGE, and Account of the 
HUMOROUS WORDS used in the STREETS, UNIVBR- 
SITIES, HOUSES,OF PARLIAMENT, FASHIONABLE 
LITERATURE, &c. Second Edition, with 2,000 additional 
words. 

London: Joux Campen Horrey, Piceadilly, 
and all Booksellers. . 


ss aS t 
A WEEK AT KILLARNEY. 
By Mr. and Mrs, 8. C. HALL. 

Illustrated by Twelve Engravings on Steel, Two Mapa, and 
about One Hundred Woodceuts. ~The Publisher, has the 
pleasure to announce that the authors of this justly popular 
Work have carefully revised it, so as to acquaint thé Tourist 
with all the new Routes and other advantages whieh recent 
improvements have introduced .in the several districts sur- 
rounding, or which lead to, the Killarney Lakes: explaining 
the severnl changes which have taken ‘place, and the addi- 
tional indueements that are held out to visit the most 
beautiful and imeresting portion of the British dominions, 
Price 8s. cloth gilt, 


Londor; James 8. Virntve, City Road and Ivy Lane. 


REDGOLD ON THE STEAM ENGINE; 


Its Principles, Practice, and Construction, with its Pre- 
gressive and Present State of Improvement: embracing 
examples of Locomotive Engines for Railways, practically 
drawn and explained; Marine Engines for sca, river, and 
canal service; Stationary Kugines employed in manatae-~ 








water, or supplying towns; the Cornfsh pamping Engine, 
and its several effective duties ; Engines for mill-work, flour 
mills, &c. ; High-pressure, and Non lensing Engines; 
foreign and English. _ With 226 Engravings, and 164 Wood- 
cuts and Diagrams. Complete in Four Volumes, royal 
quarto, price £4 148 6d., cloth. 

| London; J..8. Vinten, 294, City Road and IvyLane. 











In Two super-royal 8vo Vols,, price £2 5s. cloth gilt, 
| MOMLINSON’S CYCLOPASDIA OF USE- 
FUL ARTS, Mechanics, Mining, and Civil Kngineer- 
ing. This work comprises upwards of 2,000 large Octayo 
| Pages, and is illustrated by Forty Engravings on Stecl and 
2,477 Woodents. 
London: James 8. Virtue, City Road and Ivy Lane. 





New Edition, price 12s., cloth lettered, with Fourteen 
Engravings on Steel. 


turing purposes; Engines employed in Mines for raising, 


a truly Mancunian seale, six hundred guests being) JPEMBRANDT AND HIS WORKS: 


present, and the proceedings commenced by a sub- | - 


stantial tea of the Lancashire sort, followed by a | 
champagne supper at half-past eight. The Mayor | 
of Salford is certainly doing his best to popularize | 
Art. We understand that the principal contributors | 
to the exhibition are Lords Derby and Ellesmere, 


and the authorities of the South Kensington Mu- | ; 


seum, 


The annual meeting of the Pharmaceutical So- 
ciety of Great Britain was held in the theatre of the | 
Institution on Wednesday: Mr. Monson, the presi- | 
dent of the society, in the chair. The proceedings 
were such as to be of interest to members of the 
Society only. 

On Friday evening next, the 24th instant, Robert 
Bell, Esq., will deliver a lecture before the Post- 
office Library and Literary Institution, on “ Shake- 


spere and his Times.” 
A meeting of the members of the University of | 


| 





comprising a Short Aceonnt of his Life: with a 
Critical Examination into his Principles and Practice of 
Design, Light, Shade, and Colour. . Iustrated by Examples 
from the Etchings of Rembrandt. By JOHN BURNET, 
F.R.S., Author of “Practical Hints on Painting.” Re- 
edited by H. Murray, F.S,A. 


London: James 8S. Virtue, City Road and Ivy Lane. 
\LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
13, St. James's Square, London, 


EARLY PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 
Policies in existence on June 30th, 1861, will participate in 
the Seventh Bonus to be declared in January, 1862; SO 
that persons who compiete Assurances before 
June 30th, 1861, will share in that Division, 
although one Premium only will have been 





Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal can be obtained 
of any of the Society's Agents, or of 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 





CHARLES KNIGHT'S 


POPULAR 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


The SEVENTH VOLUME, continuing the Work 
from the close of the American War, in 
1783, to the Peace of Paris, 1814, is pub- 
lished this day, price 10s. 6d.; also Part 55,. 
price 3s. 6d. 





The Sixth Volume embraces the History of Eng- 
land from the Accession of George I. to the close of 
the American War in 1783. 

The Seventh Volume opens with .a view of the 
rap.d industrial progress of the Country, from: the: 
accession of George LI, to 1783, and onswards to 
the war of the Freneh Revolution. The extraor- 
dinary development of the Agricultural and Manu- 
facturing resources of the Country are fully detailed 
in, Three Chapters...In pursuance, of the, general 
plan of the work; a view of the Fine: Arts, of Litera- 
ture, and of Manners, is also given in Thrée more 
Chapters.’ A Retrospect of Indian Affairs intro- 
duces us to the India Bill of Mr. Fox, the defeat,of 
which ended in establishing Mr, Pitt as Prime ‘Mi- 
nister, in I784. A. few years of Peace; and of in’ 
ternal Improvement, were intertupted by the agita- 
tions of the French Revolution. The early stages of 
this eventful story are detailed with as much fullness 
as is compatible with a limited space ; and then we 
arrive at the war. with, Franee, which commenced 
in 1793. ‘With the short interval of the Peaée of 
Amiens, the stirring passages of ‘twenty-one years 
of the greatest warfare ever waged in the wofld oc- 
cupy the remainder of the Volume, to the Peace of 
Paris, in 1814. . This. is the History of the French 
Republic ; of the supremacy of Napoleon Bonaparte 
during the Consulate and the Empire ; of the gi- 
gantic struggle of Great Britain against the ambi- 
tion which aimed at universal conquest; of, her 
great naval victories; of her’ ill-concerted military 
expeditions; and of her final triumph in the Penin- 
sula, under the one Cominander who was worthy to 
be matched against Napoleon, This is unquestion- 
ably the grandest story: in our annals, 

After the First Abdication of Bonaparte, and his 
remoyal to Elba, there wasan interval of ten months 
before his arrival at Paris, and before the commence- 
ment of those Hundred Days which terminated with 
his Second Abdication after the Battle of Waterloo. 
During that interval all the political and territorial 
arrangements of Europe were settled in the Con- 
gress of Vienna. This brief period properly belongs 
to the Kighth and concluding Volume of the’ Popular 
History, so that the settlement of 1815 may be re- 
ferred to in connection with the events which ter- 
minated in those changes of European Affairs in 
1848, of which we have not yet seen the results. 

As previously announced, the Volume is extended 
considerably beyond the usual quantity, which causes 
the additional price, 





*.* The Work is Sold ,separately~ in) Volumes : 
Vols. 1. to VIL, price 9s. each; Vol. VIT., 
10s. 6d. ; and also’'in Ptirts (Nos. 1 to 54), 
price One Shilling Each, Part 55, completing 
the 7th Volume, price 3s. 6d. 





LONDON: BRADBURY AND EVANS, 
11, BOUVERIE STREET, EC, 
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a CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED. FAMILY BIBLE, 
VOLUME Il, NOW READY, 
VOLUMES I, AND Ll., PRICE 7s. 6d. EACH. 
These Volumes are Ii!ustrated with about Six Hundred Engravings. 





CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN:; LONDON. AND NEW YORK: 





THE FIFTH.AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF 


LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


IS NOW READY, price. 12s,, 
And may bo had of'all Booksellers, and at a!) Circulating Libraries, 











LONDON: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, AND ROBERTS. 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No, 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL. 


—. 





Tur Hox, FRANCIS SCOTT, Cuarmman, 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq., Derury-CHarmmay. 





FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS, 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Parties desirous of participating in the Fourth Division of Profits to be declaredon Policies 
effected prior to the 31st. December, 1861, should make immediate . application... There: have already “been three 
divisions of profits, and the bonuses divided have averaged nearly 2 per: cent. per annum. on the sums assured, or from 
30 to 100 per cent: onthe premiums paid, without the risk of copartnership. 


To show more clearly what these bonnses amount to, the three following cases are given as examples :— 
Sum Insured, 


Bonuses added, Amount payable up to Dec.,, 1834, 


£5,000 £1,987 10s. £6,987 10s, 
1,000 997 10s, 1,397 10s, 
100 99° 15s. 139. 15s, 


Notwithstanding these large additions, the premiums are ‘on the lowest scale compatible with secprity ; In addition to 


which advantages, one half of the Prewlims may, if desired, o the term of ‘five years, romatu .inpaid av 5 per cent. 
interest, without security or deposit of the Policy, 


The Assets of the Company, at the 31st December, 1859, amounted to £690,140 19s. Od,, all of which’ had been invested 
in Government and other approved securities, 





No charge for Volunteer Military Corps whilst serving in the United Kingdom, 
Policy Stamps paid hy the Office. 
For Prospectuses, é&c., apply to the Resident Director, No. 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


(By Order) E. L. BOYD, Resident Director. 





| NOTICE OF REMOVAL.—THE OFFICE 

OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE FRIENDLY SOCIETY is Removed to 13, Cannon 
Row, Westminster. To Volunteers—This Society offers 
peculiar advantages to Volunteers. Mutual Systein of | 
Accidental Assurance. With Profits. A person, aged 30 


SPECIAL NOTICE. oles 
LIFE INSURANCE.OFFICE, 
EstTaBlisukp, iN. 1797. 
No. 70, LOMBARD STRERT,, E.C., 
CHARING CROSS, 8.W: 
DimEcTORS. 
Octavius E. Coope, Esq. Edward Hawking, Jun,, Esq. 
w illiam Cotton, Esq., D.C.L., | Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
“B.S. Wm. James Lancaster, Esq. 
John Davis, Esq. John Lubbock, Esq., F.R.S, 


— A Gordon, Esq. M.D., | Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
Matthew Whiting, Esq. 


PECAN 





AND 


57, 
£100 at death ; 


would be paid by the Society. 
railway accident, the sum of £100 would be paid over and 
above the amount of the policy. “In case of ‘illness arising 
from accident, an allowance of £2 per week would be made, 
without diminishing the amount assured. For Meehamics,— 
A Member, between 25 and 30 years of age, may, by pay- 














’ ' maduke . Wyvi .. | ment of 2s, 11gd. every calendar month, secure to himself 
Kika nan D. Hodgson, Eeq,, | a Me Wyyill, Jam, medical atten@ance and dicine, 10s. per week ‘during 
, inability to work, arising from sickness or disablement froin 

Robert Tucker, Secretary and Actuary. accident, and £10 at death. For Small Tradesmen.—Table 

BONUS of Monthly Payments to secure a certain sum-at death, 


whenever it may happen, is prepared. ‘Note.—A -corres- 
ponding additional amount must be paid for every additional 
sum assured, Agents Wanted. Teims Liberal. Apply to 
W. RENDALL, Sceretary. 


wat WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 

is a thought often occurring to literary men, public 
characters, and persons of benevolent.intentions. An im- 
mediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained, and a Spe- 
cimen Book of Types, atid information for authors, will be 
sent on application, by 


RicHand Bawretr, 13, Mark Lane, London, 


; Si) All Pcticies effected on the Return System, and existing 
. | on the Ist July, 1861, will participate in the next Division 
of Profits, subject to sych of them as have not then been in 
force for five years, being continued until the completion of 
that period, 

4 LOANS 

i On Life Interests in possession or Reversion; also. upon 
other approved Secuity in connection with Life Assurance, 








cz For Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., apply at 
the ( fi.ces as above, or to any of the Company's Agents, 
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| 


| 


| 


next birthday, by a yearly paymentrof £3 2s. 3d., ea secure | 
and should that event occur in consequence | 
of any accideut, exeept upon a railway, an additional £50 | 
If death be the result of | 
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MEMORIAL 


TO THE LATK 


SIR CHARLES BARRY, FRS, RA, 


ee 


As there is reason to believe that permission will be 
granted to erect a Marble Statue of Sin CHARLES Barry in 
the New Palace at Westminster, when the requisite Funds 
are provided, Noblemen and: Gentlemen who may desire to 
do honour to the memory of that eminent Architect, are in- 
vited to forward their Subserfptions to Messrs. Dritmimond, 
Bankers, Charing Cross, with whom an aeccout has been 
opened for the “ Barry Memorial," in the names of— 

The Right Hon. W. F. Cowper, MP. 

Lieut,-General the Hon, Six E. Cust, K,C.EL, F.R.S, 

sir Charles. L. Eastlake, President R.A. 

C, R. Coekerell, Esq., R.A. 

William Tite, Bsq., i R&S., M.P., President RILB.A. 
who have consented to act as ‘Treasurers. and Trustees. 


M, Diesy Wrarr =) Honorary 
Crarues C, NELSONS Secretaries, 
to whom it is requested that all communications may he 
addressed, at the Rooms of the Royal Institute of British 
Are hitects, No, 9, Coniluit Street, Hanover Square. 





LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS, 


£ 3. d, 
C, Ainslie, Esq... Fry ae Set 3.3 0 
8. Angell, Esq, Fed bfe Soe ps4 i ae 
RR. tanks, ad, aa Se ott Pie 1010 0 
E, Barr, Esq. oe oe es er one 
J. Barry, Esq. oa 3 Sou 20 0 9 
James Bell, Esq, ... : “ . 3.2 0 
W. A. Bouwlnois, Esq. . 4 rte ey 
D. Burton, Esq. pes 3-3 0 
His Excelleney the Earl of Canine kK. Ge 0s 1 0 0 
G, S. Clarke, E ou wits 10.10 0 
CR Cockerell, 3S aE RA. és - Wl 6 
J.J. Cole, Exq. ats 4 212 0 
Right Hon. W. F. Cowper, 2 M. * of t wy 0 
J.G. Crace, Esq. |v. ve 1010 0 
C, N. Cumberlege, Esq, 5.5 0 
Lieut.-General the Hon. sir, Ei Cust, ‘KH... 10 0 
A, Cuthell, Esq... ook 5 5 0 
J. Davies, Esq. eee 11 0 
The Very Rey. the Dean of ‘St. Paul’ 3 oo 5 0 0 
T. Ly Donaldson, Esq. : des 10 0 
Sir. .C..L, Kastlake, PRA. . ’ 1010 0 
Editor of the Building News... . 440 
Messrs. F. and 1. Francis. ..; ui. 4 110 
Right Hon. Lord Ae aorta jy y 1010 0 
An homble Friend . uae au 110 
H, Garling, Esq. ... ade iu Pay 55 0 
J. P. Gassiott, Esq. 1010 0 
J. Gibson, Esq. 110 0 


G, Carr Glyn, Esq., MP. “ ae ai 2% 


0 

G. Godwin, Esq., F.R.S. i 110 
G. Grenfell Glyn, Esq., MP. 140 
T. Grissell, Esq, «. “ 21 0 0 
F. H. Groves, Esq... be Bai * 010 0 
P. Hardwick, Esq, ThA. i he ig 6 5.0 
P. C, Hardwick, Esq, aie even bes 5 50 
W. Hawkes, Esq. ... etn Ww 0 0 
J. Hawkshaw, Esq. yd ‘ ww = WOO 
J. H, Hirst, Esq. «.. bie : sis 1i1o 
E. N. Holmes, Esq. we 1106 
A. J. B. Beresford Hope, Est. a 10 0 0 
H. A. Hunt, Esq. . - 60-0 0 
J. Jennings, Esq. .. : 2 
W. 3. Inman, Esq. ... 1a v 
Owen Jones, Esq. ... oe = 55 0 
Il, E. Kendall, Esq. vad , ve Ree 
H. E. Kendall, jun., Esq. 4 110 
G. P. Kenedy, He 5.5 0 
R. Kerr, Esq. Ss bes =a i: © 
J.T. Knowles, Esq. beg ats rr 54 0 
G. O. Leicester, Esq. ees « 110 
Messrs. Eacas 4.9 ase we, 192, 9.9 
G. Mair, Esq. ion ove kes aes 10 0 
A. Meeson, Esq. : WwW.0 0 
D. Moeatta, Esq, " 55 0 
Sir R. Murchison ¥ wW10 0 
a Murray, Esq. ... ‘ o 9 0 
Charles C. Nelson, Esq. , * 3 0 
His Grace the Duke of Newcastle, K.G. : 2» 0-0 
J. Norton, Esq. ove . . 55 0 
R. Parris, Esq. ; . 55 0 
M, Pearee, Esq. — ... sa y 11-0 
| J. Pemethorne, Esq. . 3.3 ~=«0 
F. Cy. Penrose, Esq. $f pk hha 
Sir M. Peto, Bart., M.P. . 2-00 
F, Ry Piekersgill, Esqi, R. AD E 5 5°0 
A. Poynter, Esq. |... i 4 110 
J. J. Seoles, Esq. . : 29 
Sir J. K. Shuttleworth, Bart. H 5 5 0 
|S. Sinirke, Esq., R.A. “ Ne 55 0 
P. G. Sunith, Esq. A (on 110 
J. R, Soden, Esq. a ria 110 
The Right Hon Lord Staley, MP. 3 10100 
J. H. Strudwick, Esq. nr in 6 5 0 
J. Thomas, Esq. ... abe and uk Ww 0 0 
J. Thomson, Esq. ... a8 mR < 110 
W. Tite, Esq., F.R.S., M.P.. ae 1010 0 
G. Vulliamy, Esq... * a2 0 
F. R, Wilson, Esq... ood one e° 2° 0 
J. 1. Wolfe, Esq. ... 200 U 0 
L. M. Wolfe, Esq. ... 9 20 0 0 
W. Wright, Esq. ie &. Pd 22 0 
M. Digby Wyatt, Exq. a ae 3.3 ~0 
Workmen on the late Sir C. Berry’s Estate) 9 44 4g 


Clapham, per W. M'Gill 
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yor FAMILY ,, ARMS—-Send, Name and 

County to the Royal Heraldic Studio and Library ; in 
a few days you will receive a Correct Copy of your Armorial 
Bearings. Plain Sketch, 88.; in Heraldic Colours, with 
written description, 6s; Large Size,12s. Family Pedigrees, 
with original grant of Arms, to whom and when granted, 
the origin of the name, all traced from authentic records, 
fee 2 guineas. An Index, containing the Names of nearly 
all Persons entitled to use Arms, as extracted from the 
British Museum, Tower of London, Heralas’ College, &e., 
&e. The Manual of Heraldry, 400 Engravings, 3s. 6d., post 
free.-——By T. CULLETON, Genealogist, Lecturer on 
Heraldry atthe Mechanics’ Institute, 25, Cranbourn Street, 
eorner of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. ‘The Heraldic 
Colours for Servants’ Liveries, 5s. 


A EMSs, CRESTS, &c., Engraved in the 
4 Best Style. Crest on Seals or Rings, 7s. On Steel 
Die, 68. Initials, 1s. 6d. per Letter. Book Plate, Engraved 
with Arms, 10s.; or Crest, 5s. Postage and Registered 
Letter, Is. extra, T, CULLETON, Heraldic Engraver by 
Appointment to the Queen, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner 
of St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 





OLID GOLD RING (18 Carat, Hall 
Marked), Engraved with Crest, 42s.; Large Size, for 
Arms, 75s. On receipt of P. O, Order the sizes will be sent 
to select from. T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cran- 
bourn Street, orner of St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 








vr Y _ . 
wie AMP YOUR OWN PAPER—~with 
Arms, Crest. Initials, or Name and Address, by means 
of CULLETON’S PATENT EMBOSSING PRESS, lis. ; 
Rest Make, 21s. Any person can use them, T, CUL- 
LETON, Die Sinker to the Board of Trade, 25, Cranbourn 
Street, Corner of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. 


'AMILY ARMS, &c.—Emblazoned for 

Painting on Carriages or Needlework, 6s.; Best Style, 

12s. Gothic and Modern Monograms Designed, 5s. . Arms 

Guerwrrd, Impaled, and Painted on Vellum, according to 

the laws of Heraldry. By T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver 

and Die Sinker, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner of St, Martin’s 
Lane, London, W.C. 





WEPDIN G CARDS — For Lady . and 

Gentleman—50 cach. 50 Embossed Envelopes, with 
Maiden Name printed Inside, 13s. Visiting Cards—A 
Copper Plate Engraved in any Style, with Name and 50 
Cards Printed for 2s., post free. —N.B,—All Orders executed 
by return of post, for Stamps or Cash.—T, CULLETON, 
Seal Engraver and Die Sinker, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner 
of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. 





HE PEN SUPERSEDED.—Mark your 
Linen. The best and only method of Marking Linen, 

Silk, Stockings, Coarse Towels, or Books, so as to prevent 
the Ink washing out, is with CULLETON’S PATENT 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATES. By means of this novel 
invention a thousand pieces of Linen can be Marked in a 
few hours. Initials, 1s. each; Name, 2s. 6d. ; Set of Move- 
able Numbers, 2s. 6d.; Crest Plate, 5s., with the necessary 
Directions for Use. Post free, Certificate from the eminent 
Dr. Sheridan Muspratt, F.R.S,, Professor of Chemistry, &c. 


“ Several trials with Mr. CULLETON’S Patent Electro- 
Silver Plates, for Marking Linen, induce me to pronounce 
them excellent ; the letters are beautifully miarbed in a deep 
black colour, withoyt blotting; and after a long boiling, 
with either Potass or Soda, they remajn unaltered. Other 
Plates which I tried decomposed the Ink, and in many cases 
burned holes jn the Linen. I can testify Mr. CULLETON’S 
Plates are incorrodible, and will not hurt the finest fabric, 


(Signed) “SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, 


“ College of Chemistry, Liverpoo 
“ ay Vath, 1854." "3 ery 


All Orders to be sent to the Patentee and Sole Maker, 
T. CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner of St. Martin's 


Lane, London, W.C. 
*,* All Orders executed by return of Post. 

] OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS. 
af AN UNPARALLELED CURE OF A BAD LEG. 
F. Bip, Gardener, 50, George's Grove, Holloway, was 
afflicted for twenty years by a bad leg, caused by a- blow on 
the shin, which ultimately formed itself into an augry 
wound, He consulted several medical men, and tried almost 
everything recommended him by sympathizing friends, but 
without effect. As a last resource he determined to give 
Holloway’s Ointment a trial, and, after persevering a few 
months, he Was completely cured, and now enjoys perfect 
health. Very plain directions for the use of this inestimable 
medicine are affixed to each pot, so that the patient may 
become his own doctor without the stightest risk. i 





By Her Majesty's Letters Patent. 
TRE! FIRE!! FIRE!!!—New Patent 
FIRE IGNITERS, Six for One Penny; lights the 
fire instantly, without the aid of wood or paper. By 
placing the point upwards and lighting the top with a mateh, 
a brilliant fire is immediately made. ‘To hotel-keepers, 
institutions, and others, it is invaluable; boiling a kettle in 
ten minutes. 
8, Duke Street, London Bridge, 8,5. Sold by all grocers, 
oilmen, ironmongers, et.—Agents Wanted, 


Sole Agents: GEORGE BASHAM and Co, | 














IMPORTANT 


NNOUNCSMENT. 





METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 


BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT begs most. respectfully 


to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, 
and the public generally, that, by a novel application of his 
unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, and in aceord- 
ance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced 
a NEw SERIESOf his useful productions, which for EXCELLENCE 
OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATERIAL, and, abave, all, cimaP- 
NESS IN PRICE, he believes will jnsure universal approbation, 
and defy competition, 


Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 


quality; and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, \ 


containing one gross each, with label outside, and the fao- 
simile of his signature. 


At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has introduced his 


WARRANTED SCHOOL ‘AND PUBLIC PENS, 


which are especially adapted to their use, being of different 
degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad 
points, suitable for the various kinds.of Writing taught in 
Schools. 


Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other re- 





spectable Dealers in Steel Pens.—-Merchants and w 
Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham ‘Street; 96, 
New Street, Birmingham ; 


No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37, GRACE- 
CHURCH STREET, LONDON. 





“VT OCK STITCH” SEWING MA- 

CHINES, manufactured by the “ Wheeler and Wil- 
son” Manufacturing Company.—Office and Sale Rooms, 
462, Oxford Street, London,—Reeommended for their sim- 
plicity, fine mechanism, elegance of model and finish, speed, 
beauty, and durability of the work performed. ‘They have 
been in use sufficiently long to thoroughly test their quali- 
ties, and give entire satisfaction. ‘They are the favourite 
machine for domestic purposes, and are both saitablo and 
profitable in the workshop. 


Descriptive Pamphlets Gratis. 





DR. CURTIS ON NERVOUSNESS, &c. 





Just published, price 1s., post free-from the Author for 
Twelve Stamps, 

A MEDICAL ESSAY ON THE.CAUSE 
ve and CURE of PREMATURE DECLINE IN MAN, 
with plain directions for perfect restoration to health and 
vigour, the result of twenty-five years’ successfal practice 
in the treatment of those peculiar nervous and mental. dis- 
éases which tend to embitter and shorten life. By Dr. 


| J. 1, CURTIS, 15, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, London. 


Consultations, 10 till 3, and 6 to 8. 


Reviews oF tHe Work.—‘ There is no member of 
society by whom the book will net be, found, useful— 
whether such person hold the relation of a parent, preceptor, 
or clergyman.’'—Sun, Evening, Paper. 

“This is a very useful work; it deseribes the sources of 


those diseases which produce decline in youth, or more fre- 
era premature old age.”—Deily Telegraph, March: 27, 
858, 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
NORTEON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 
Are confidently, recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy for Indigestion. They act as a powerful tonic and 
gentle aperient; are mild in their operation ; safe under and 


circumstances; and thousands of persons can now bear 
testimony to the benetits to be derived from their use. 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d, 2s. 9d., and 11s. each, in every 
town in the kingdom. 

CAUTION !—Be sure to ask for “‘ NORTON’S PILLS, 
and do not be persuaded to purchase the various imitations. 
\ ONEY.—£90,000 READY to be advanced 
4 at 3, 4, and 6 per cent. upon mortgage of freehold or 
leasehold property, ground rents, reversions to money in the 


funds, life interests, annuities, legacies, post obit bonds, &e., 
either in town or country.—Apply to Mr. THOMAS 


FOWLER, 22, Gresham Street, E.C, 

\ HEN YOU ASK FOR GLENFIELD 
PATENT STARCH, SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 

as inferior kinds are often substituted. 


WOTHERSPOON and Co., GLascow and Lonvon. 
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W, SILVER and Co.’s OUTFITTING 
e WAREHOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C.— 
OUTEITS for. Australia, India, and China, for Naval and 
Military Officers, Cadets, Midshipmen, and Civilians ; clothing 
for gentleman's howe use, viz., Naval and Military uniforms, 
and civilian dress of the best materia} and workmanship; 
shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c.; ladies’ outfits; furniture for 
camp, barrag¢k, dabin, ahd coloriial use, embrating every 
variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteays, &¢,, 
suited to all climates. 


Mannufaetory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards), 
Woolwich. 


OUGHS, ASTHMA, AND. INCIPIENT 
CONSUMPTION are EFFECTUALLY CURED by 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


Copy of a Letter from the late Cononen Hawker (the well- 
known author on “Guns and Shooting”), ‘ Longparish 
House, near Whitchurch, Hants. _ Sir,—{ cannot resist in+ 
forming you of the extraordinary effect I have experienced 
by taking only afew of your LOZENGES. I had a cough 
for several weeks that defied all that had been preseribed 
for me; and yet I got completely rid of it by taking about 
half a small fox of your Lozénges, which I find are the only 
ones that relieve the cough without deranging the stomach 
or digestive organs. I am, Sir, your humble servant, P, 
HAWKER.—To Mr, Keatina, 79, St, Paul's Churchyard.” 

Prepared and Sold in Boxes, Is. 1}d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 
4s. 6d., and 10s, 6d. each, by Tuomas Keartixa, Chemist, 
&e., 79, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. Retail by all 
Druggiste. 

N.B.—The value of the Lozenges may be estimated by 
the sale averaging Ten Tons annually. 








E LESLIE and CO. beg to inform their 
¢ friends and customers that they have now on con- 
signment a large Stock of first-grown CLARETS and 
CHAMPAGNE, lately landed, from Houses of the best 
growers in France. 
St, Emilion, per dozen, duty paid 
Bennes Cotes 


2is, 
24s, 


seeeeeeeeeeeses 





” 


St. Christolie " * woose 26s, 
St. Estephe " ee coscesecsscnsey Sails 
Chateau Leovill ,, ° cccoccccecccsee G68, 
Chiteau Latour | ,, id Verbdsadsiond * O8B; 
Champagne a yy MMs., 368, 388., & 48a, 
Shipping and the Trade supplied. 


E. LESLIE and CO., 


Loncon, February 4, 1861. 32, Fenchurch Sfreet, * 





DIP CANDLES TO BURN WITHOUT SNUFFING, 
PALMER AND CO.’S,.VICTORIA 
SNUFFLESS DIPS, 8d. per Ib, manufactured of im- 
proved materials, free from smell, a good colour, may be 
carried without guttering, burn joneer than ordinary dips, 
give a better light, . Preferable for Schools, Private Families, 
and indeed for the genéral use of all. 


Sold by all Grocers and Candle Dealers, and wholesale by 
Parmer and Co., the Paténtecs, Sutton Street, Clerkenwell, 
London, E.C. 


QUPERFLUOUS HAIR REMOVED. in 
a few minutes, without injury to fhe Skin. 


Ten years’ trial has proved the efficacy of ATKINS’ 
PREPARATION for the immediate removal and destroying 
superfluous hair on the face, arms, and neck, without the 
least injury to the skin. A sealed packet sent free, with 
directions for use, to any address, on receipt of ds. money 
order or stamps. 





Copy of a Testimonial proving the efficacy of the above 
preparation. 
“*Eaton Square, London, June 20, 1860, 

“ Miss Hamilton presents her compliments to Mr Atkins, 
and respectfully states and thanks him at the same time for 
the complete success she derived from using his preparation. 
It was the means of ,removing the disfigurement on the 
face, with which she had been previously troubled far many 
years.” 


Numerous other testimonials can be seen (if require!) as 
to its efficacy. 


ATKINS’ HEAD LOTION cleanses the $< n of the Head 
and improves the hair by one application. Price 3s. 6d. and 
5s, 6d. per bottle. 


ATKINS’ HAIR RESTORATIVE, a certain preparation 
for restoring and beautifying the Human Hair, producing 
Eyebrows, Whiskers, and Moustaches m a few weeks, 
Price 5s. per Pot. 


Whol Agents—Barelay and Sons, Loudon; Raimes 
and Co., Edinburgh, and 40, Hanover Street, Liverpool ; 
Blanchard and Co., Bridge Street, York. Retail of all re- 
spectable Chemists, Hair Dressers, Perfumers, and Patent 
Medicine Vendors. 


The above preparations are prepared by John Atkins 
Perfumer, 1, Falcon Villa, Falcon Koad, Battersea, near 
Lonodn, 
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WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S 
General Furnishing Ironmongery 
Warehouse, 

39, OXFORD STREET; 1, la, 2. VMAN 


. 3, and 4, N 
STREET; 4, 5, and 6, PERRY'S PLACE; and 1, 
NEWMAN MEWS, London, W. 





THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 


SILVER.W—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
more than 25 years ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, 
when Plated by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington 
and Co., is beyond all comparison the very best article next 
to sterling silver that can be employsd as such, either use- 
fully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it be dis- 
tinguished from real silver. 

A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish 
and durability, as follows :— 


| 
| 


























= mad preted OAS 

S2|tia| ¢ | Se 

= TES | &S me. 

a8 38s | 28 | 22 

ex |ESs| Ss | f=” 

+ “mR | 
|£ 8. a} £ s. aj 8. a.) £ s. d. 
12 Table Forks............ '1130;2 40/2100/)2150 
12 Table Spoons.........., 113 0| 2 40/2100/2150 
12? Dessert Forks. 1 40/1120)/160)1170 
12 Dessert Spoons 40)1120);1150;1170 
12 Tea Spoons.. {0160)1 20) 1 50| 1 70 
6 Egg Spoons, 19100} 0136!0150!0150 
i] 

mn 60;0 86,0 90/0 96 
vee] 0 6610100)0110) 0120 
eit | 4 34 Cae 5 0 
jo 18/0 93/0 26\0 26 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs) 0 26/0 36/0 40/0 46 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers' 1 40/1 76;)1100/1120 
1 Butter Knife... | 0.26/10 56/0 60'0 70 
5 eas ae 0170;1 00 
1 Sugar Sifter... | 0 33/0 46/0 50/0 56 
TGs... | 9199 {13 103 14.19 6 [16 4 0 





Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak 
chest to contain the above, and a relative number of knives, 
&e., £2 lis. Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers and Corner 
Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c., at proportionate 
prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the patent process. 


CUTLERY WARRANTED.—The most 


varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, is ON SALE at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S, 
at prices that are remunerative only because of the largeness 
of the sales:—3} inch ivory-handled table knives, with high 
shoulders, 12s. 6d. per dozen; desserts to match, 10s. ; if to 
balance, Gd. per dozen extra; carvers, 4s. 3d, per pair; 
larger sizes, from 20s. to 27s. 6d. per dozen; extra fine, 
ivory, 32s.; if with silver ferrules, 30s, to 50s. ; white bone 
table knives, 6s. per dozen ; desserts, 5s. ; carvers, 2s. 3d. per 
pair; black horn table knives, 7s, 4d. per dozen; desserts, 
Gs. ; carvers, 2s, €d.; black wood-handled table -knives and 
forks, Ga. per dozen; table steels, from 1s. each, The 
largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives and forks, 
in cases and otherwise, and of the new plated fish carvers, 





, 

FENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and 
CHIMNEY-PIECES,—Buyers of the above are requested, 
before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM S. BUKTON’S 
SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assortment of 
FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, 
FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRONMONGERY as can- 
not be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, 
beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright 
stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, £3 15s. 
to £33 10s.; bronzed fenders, with standards, 7s. to £5 12s. ; 
steel fenders, £2 15s. to £11; ditto, with rich ormolu orna- 
ments, from £2 15s. to £18; chimney-pieces, from £1 8s. to 
£100; fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set, to £4 4s. 

The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with 
radiating hearth-places. 


WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S 


General Furnishing Ironmongery 
Catalogue 
MAY BE HAD GRATIS, anv FREE BY POST. 


It contains upwards of 500 ILLUSTRATIONS of his 
illimited Stock of sterling Silver and Electro-plate, Nickel 
Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water 
lishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, 
Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron 
and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet Furniture, 
&e., &c., with Lists of Prices, and plans of the 


TWENTY LARGE SHOW-ROOMS. 





HE BUILDINGS OF THE WORLD.— 

The PARIS EXHIBITION.—The BUILDER of THIS 
DAY, price 4d., stamped, 5d., contains :—Contrasted View 
of the Principal Buildings in the World—The Paris Exhibi- 
tion—Presidency of the Royal Institute—On Romanesque 
Art—Sir Christopher Wren and his Times—The Inns of 
Southwark ; with an Ilustration—The Library at the Great 
Seal Patent Oflice—The Perilous Condition of Newcastie— 
New Exchanges—The Royal Academy Exhibition—The 
Cries at Railway Stations—The Labour Question—Monu- 
ment in Honour of Dante—Paris Opera House Competition, 
ees, 1, York Street, Covent Garden ; and all Book- 
sellers. 





YNANDOVER SCHOOL.—Visitor—the 

/ Lord Bishop of Winchester ; Warden—the Rev. F. V. 
Thornton; Head Master—the Rev. Thomas Gwynn (late 
Assistant-Master at Marlborough College). BOYS are pre- 
pared for the public schools, for the Oxford and Cambridge 
non-members’ examinations, and for agricultural and com- 
mercial life. Scholarships tenable at other public schools, 
and a nomination to Marlborough College, are given yearly 
after an examination by University examiners. Terins:— 
Head Master's house, £40 and £45 a year; Seeond Master's 
house, £26 ayear. The next term begins on April 8. For 
further particulars apply to the Rev. Thomas Gwynn, Can- 
dover School, Micheldever Station, Hants. 


VOYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, NEW CROSS, 
for qualifying its pupils (whether sons of Naval and 
Marine Officers or not) for the Universities, for the Naval, 
Military, and Indian Services, and for Mercantile or other 
pursuits. In consequence of the high price of provisions 
and all other necessaries, the maximum terms for the sons 
of Naval and Marine Officers will be increased from £30 to 
£35 per annum, on all new admissions, at and after Mid- 
summer next, but will not havea retrospective effect. This 
sum includes Books, Stationery, Washing, Medical Attend- 
ance, &c., and instruction in German, which has lately been 
included in the general system of education, instead of being 
charged for as an extra. New Pupils are admissible at 
Lady-day next. Admission at the rate of £25 and £15 per 
annum, respectively, is still open for the sons of Naval and 
Marine Officers whose circumstances do not enable them to 
pay the maximum charge of £35. The Regulations, con- 
taining a statement of the system of education, with the 
Prizes, Scholarships, and Naval and Marine Cadetships open 
to competition, can be obtained on application to the Secre- 
tary. 





By Order of the Council, 
ALFRED EAMES, Secretary. 
New Cross, Kent, 8.E., Feb. 19, 1861. 


PErostt BANK, LEICESTERSQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C. 
Current accounts may be opened free of charge. 
£5 per cent. allowed on deposits at seven days’ notice. 
£6 per cent. when invested for two or more years. 
Cash credits granted on responsible guarantces. 
Established 1847. E. W. SEALE, Manager. 


SCOTT ADIE, LINSEY-WOOLSEY 

MANUFACTURER to her MAJESTY and all the 
FOREIGN COURTS, respectfully solicits an inspection of 
his very superior STOCK of New Colours and Designs for 
LADIES’ DRESSES and Petticoats. Having recently made 
extensive alterations and enlargements in his premises, he is 
enabled to show a much greater choice of his HANDLOOM 
MANUFACTURES than his limited space has hitherto per- 
mitted him to do, 





SCOTT ADIE, 
115 and 1154, REGENT STREET, corner of Vigo Street. 
Patterns sent to the country free. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA 
is the most certain REMEDY for RESTORING and 
STRENGTHENING the HAIR. By it whiskers and 
moustaches are produced and beautified. Ladies will find 
it especially valuable, as the most delicate headdress or 
bonnet can be worn without fear of soiling. Sold in bottles, 
3s. 6d., 6s., and lls. C. and A, O_pkipGE, 22, Wellington 
Street, Strand. 
THE AQUARIUM.—Lioypn’s Practica. 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR TANK MANAGEMENT, WITH Descrip- 
TIVE AND Price List, 162 pages, and 101 Engravings, post 
free for 21 stamps. Apply direct to W. ALrorp Lioyp, 
Portland Road, Regent's Park, London, W. 
“Many manuals heve been published upon Aquaria, but 
we confess we have seen nothing for practical utility like 
this.”"—T7'he Era, October 14, 1860. 


RENCH, GERMAN, and other NEWS- 
PAPERS supplied at reduced charges direct by first 
mail, post free. Le Monde (late L'Univers). L’Universel 
(Bruxelles). L’Union Chrétienne. Bien Public (Bruxelles). 
Also Special Office for Galignani’s Messenger. L'Illus- 
tration. Illustrirte Leipzig Zeitung. Allgemeine Zeitung. 
Frankfurt O. P. Zeitung. La Ilustracion (Madrid). Jour- 
nal de Constantinople. Gazette de Cologne. 11 Piemon- 
tese di Turin. Indépendance Belge. Le Nord. New York 
Tribune, &c. New York Herald. Hamburg Correspon- 
dent.—Advertisements inserted in the above, and every 
other newspaper in the world. 

8. H. LINDLEY, 19, Catherine Street, Strand, W.C. 
Translations in all languages. A List sent on application 
post free. 

All Drafts or Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
SamveE. H,. LInpiey, at the Strand Office, London, W.C. 











ONSUMPTION and ASTHMA CURED. 
—Dr. H. James discovered, while in practice in the 
East Indies, a certain cure for Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, and General Debility. The 
remedy was discovered by him when his only child, a 
daughter, was given up to die. He had heard much of the 
wonderful restorative and healing qualities of preparations 
made from the East Indian Hemp, and the thought occurred 
to him that he might make a remedy for his child. He 
stucied hard and succeeded in realizing his wishes. His 
child was cured and is now alive and well. He has since 
administered the wonderful remedy to thousands of sufferers 
in all parts of the world, and there is not a single symptom 
of consumption that it does not at once take hold of and 
dissipate. Night-sweats, peevishness, irritation of the 
nerves, failure of memory, difficult expectoration, sharp 
pains in the lungs, sore throat, chilly sensations, nausea at 
the stomach, inaction of the bowels, wasting away of the 
muscles. It purities all the fluids and secretions in the 
shortest reasonable period; it nourishes the patient who is 
too much reduced to partake of ordinary food ; it strengthens, 
braces, and vitalizes the brain; it heals, as if by magic, all 
internal sores, tubercles, ulcers, and inflammations ; it stimu- 
lates, but is not followed by a reaction; it at once obviates 
emaciation, building up waste flesh and muscle, as the rain 
vivifies and enhances the growth of the grass. It is without 
a rival as a tonic, and it immediately supplies electricity, or 
magnetic force (as if it were a battery) to every part of the 
enfeebled and prostrate body. The undersigned has never 
failed in making those who have tried it completely healthy 
and happy. Price 10s. per bottle. Those who have a par- 
ticle of doubt as regards the above statement, or do not feel 
able to purchase the medicine, can haye a recipe free con- 
taining full instructions for making and successfully using, 
and a history of the discovery, on receipt of a stamped 
envelope with their address, sent to O. P. BROWN, No. 14, 
Cecil Street, Strand, London. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

The Press in all parts of the world has been very liberal 
in praise of Dr. H. James's Medicines, as well as of his fair 
and disinterested method of disposing of them—the “ Ex- 
tract of Cannabis Indica” particularly. 

“Te RELIEVES yorr SUFFERINGS DISINTERESTEDLY !—- 
Who does? Old Dr. H. James. This famous old retired 
physician has suddenly reappeared before the world, as one 
of the greatest public benefactors of the age. He went to the 
East Indies, it will be remembered, many years ago, an 
almost heart-broken man, with his little daughter—an only 
child—who was given up to die of consumption, which she 
inherited from her mother. Becoming acquainted with the 
great power and wonderful invigorating and restoratmg 
qualities of preparations made from East Indian Hemp, he 
set to work and studied and experimented, until he made a 
medicine that restored his child to health and happiness, 
Since then, the Doctor made and gave this medicine to all 
consumptives with whom he came in contact; and it never 
failed to effect a speedy and permanent cure. He was a few 
months ago prevailed upon to make this marvellous and 
blessed remedy public.”—Atlas, 

‘““A Man Or A THovsanp.—In these days of selfishness 
it is refreshing to find one man whose acts are altogether 
disinterested. We allude to Dr. H. James. He worked 
hard until he made from Cannabis Indica, and other potent 
vegetables, a medicine that has cured everybody that has 
taken it, for either consumption, bronchitis, coughs, colds, 
and especially for nervous prostration or nervous disorders 
of all Kinds. Try it.’’— Messenger’. 

“ LET THERE BE Licut.— Let there be Light,’ said the 
Divine Architect, when he fashioned the earth from chaos, 
‘and there was light... If the ‘regular faculty,’ (as the old 
school physicians who take heathenish oaths, and adopt 
mystery in their practice, call themselves) were to follow 
the example of the famous retired physician, Old Dr. H. 
Jaks, and, having first enlightened themselves with regard 
to the causes and nature of diseases, would surround their 
medicines with Licut, mankind would be spared a great 
deal of terrible suffering, and the Bills of Mortality would 
be materially curtailed. Old Dr. H. James makes no mys- 
tery with his wonderful medicine, the Exrract or CANNABIS 
Ixnpica. He tells how, when, and where he discovered it; 
how it operates; what itis made of; and why it effeets such 
radical changes for the better in the depressed and disor- 
ganized human system. His magical remedy galvanizes 
the shattered sinews into strength, and invigorates the brain. 
By healing all internal ulcerations, regulating the stomach 
and liver, purifying the blood and secretions, and acting as 
a substitute for food, it expels the worst maladies from the 
body, exhilarates the mind, and clothes the bones with 
sound and healthy flesh, It is the only cure for consump- 
tion and kindred diseases ever discovered. It is also a 
sovereign and speedy remedy for all ailments of the brain, 
stomach, liver, heart, and nerves."—Liverpool Paper. 

“Poor Fram Morrauity.—The Almighty never made a 
human being who could become entirely and decidedly hope- 
less; for ‘ while there is life there is hope,’ and a hopeless 
being would be lifeless, Invalids should bear in iind, that 
so long as they evrist, they are fit subjects for hope. ‘To 
sustain this argument, we cite the history of that popular 
and famous East India discovery, Old Dr. H. Jamzs’s Ex- 
rract of Cannabis Inpica. Into thousands of sick cham- 
bers, from which hope had been sedulously and wickedly 
excluded, has this wonderful panacea found its way; and 
from out those chambers have come, in a short time, resus- 
ciated, reinvigorated, and rejuvenated beings. ‘This medi- 
cine is a sure remedy for Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
Coughs, and other complaints of the respiratory organs ; 
and it is an equally certain and — cure for all diseases 
ef the nerves, stomach, liver, and brain. Our earnest 
advice to the sick is to get it, and give it a trial."—Birming- 
ham Paper. 
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